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Society’s series of volumes on foreign Parliaments. 
Both are brief, accurate, packed with important matter 
and readily intelligible to the general reader. . . . The 
value of these books is that they display democratic 
government as a humane and sensible process, deserv- 
ing and requiring the attention of educated adults. 
—The Times Educational Supplement 
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The Twentieth Century: Oct. 1957 


To our Readers 


We are constantly reading books and articles on the 
theme of Who rules Russia? Who is behind the scenes in 
Czechoslovakia? Who is propping up Nasser?, and so 
on. But do we know who governs Britain? THE TWEN- 


O_o 


—_ 


TIETH CENTURY put this question to a number of 
people who are qualified to answer and received the 
replies which form the present issue. It will be seen that 
they express very varied opinions. Some contributors 
give the surprising answer that we are governed by ‘the 
ruling classes’. Others maintain that, in the welfare state, 
everyone has his little share, even of government. Others, 
again, complain bitterly that the ruling classes have 
forgotten how to rule and that the rest refuse general 
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responsibility. 

These conflicting answers are perhaps not as incom- 
patible as they first appear. The ‘ruling classes’, if they 
exist, are certainly not an occult force controlling public 
opinion through the press and consciously directing the 
nation along a given path. They form an open con- 
spiracy and recruit new members from all sources. They 
are the people who are ‘more equal’ than the rest. On 
the other hand, if everyone has a share in governing, the 


checks and balances which operate are so numerous and 








292 TO OUR READERS 
complex that political prediction becomes as uncertain 
as a weather forecast. Leviathan’s arms and legs insist 
on holding a committee meeting before deciding which 


way to go. 


But there is no point in trying to sum up in advance 
for the reader what he will find in this number. Each 
article speaks for itself and must be appreciated sepa- 
rately. The various contributors indicate how far, in their 
opinion, the realities of power lie, or do not lie, with the 
Cabinet, Parliament, the Civil Service, Local Govern- 
ment, the Press Lords, Big Business, the Trade Unions, 
etc. It should perhaps be mentioned that we have 
deliberately left out of the list two institutions which are 
essential to the pattern of English life: the Monarchy 
and the Churches. The Monarchy has been widely 
discussed in recent years and its political function has 
been repeatedly emphasized in the pages of this review. 
No doubt the romantic heart of the public would be 
delighted if the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh were 
given some degree of real power. But, here, we have 
taken it as axiomatic that the Monarch reigns but does 
not rule. As for the Churches, they are discussed in pass- 
ing by some contributors, but since it was clear from the 
outset that they are not, as in some other countries, a 
source of positive power, they have not been made the 
subject of a separate article. 


Kto kovo? Lenin asked. Hypocrite lecteur, are you a 
governor or a governee? Or are you the one when you 
should be the other? Read on, and declare yourself. 
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Is There a Power Elite ? (I) 


The Thing 


A. J. P. Taylor 


a life of Sir Robert Walpole. He looked across at his com- 

panion, a high civil servant, and reflected: ‘I wonder who 
really ran the country in those days?’ An apochryphal story no 
doubt like most stories about Lord Attlee, but a reasonable 
speculation. In every society Lenin’s rule applies: ‘Who 
whom?’ Some men give orders; the rest obey them. In a truly 
democratic society the rulers would be chosen by lot for short 
stretches. Failing that we should at least postulate that every 
citizen have an equal chance of reaching the top if he wants to 
get there. This does not apply in any known community, not 
even in Switzerland, the country that comes nearest to 
democracy. Everywhere the potential ruler has to pass some 
test other than ambition and ability. It may be birth, money, 
class, colour, religion, even (as in old China) capacity to pass 
examinations. But some test there will be. The minority that 
emerges will constitute the power élite from whom the actual 
rulers are chosen. What we call democracy is merely a system 
by which the members of this power élite receive an occasional 
popular endorsement. 

The requirements for entering the British power élite are 
fairly well known. You must be white in colour; male; wear 
collar and tie and a dark suit; and able to spend most of your 
life indoors sitting down. You must also be able to dictate 
reasonably grammatical English. Oratory — once highly 
regarded — is no longer required. Anyone capable of reading 
from typescript can go to the highest place. These are the bare 
essentials. The right parents are a considerable asset. It is still 
best to come from ‘the nobility and gentry’, though it is pro- 
bably a mistake to be the eldest son of a peer. Parents from the 
professional class are good, particularly if they pay surtax. 
Rich business men, oddly, not at all good. If you are so foolish 
as to be born into the industrial working class, then you must 


: ORD ATTLEE, on some wartime journey, was reading 
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get out of it by winning a scholarship to a grammar school or, 
failing this, by becoming either a trade union official or a 
W.E.A. tutor. If you are born of an agricultural labourer, you 
should give up at the start. The right education helps. It is of 
little moment what you learn, though Latin is still probably the 
most useful subject and any form of science a handicap; the im- 
portant thing is where you learn. Eton remains by far the best 
bet; Winchester runs it close in the Labour Party. Otherwise 
prefer a first-rate grammar school to a minor public school; 
and run away to sea rather than go to a secondary modern. 
Oxford and Cambridge are so obvious a requirement as hardly 
to need mention. Any other university can be valued only for 
the instruction it provides. As to accomplishments, it is no 
longer necessary to ride a horse, shoot, fish, or even play bridge. 
In fact, the less accomplished you are outside your work the 
better. And even at work it is wiser to seem devoted rather than 
clever. Otherwise you are in danger of becoming a ‘character’ ; 
and this is hard to live down. 

The picture drawn here differs little from that of the power 
élite in Washington or Moscow. Religion, however, provides a 
distinguishing mark. I use the word to mean morality and rules 
of conduct, not acceptance or denial of any theological dogma. 
You may choose anything from Roman Catholicism in its 
English version to ‘humanism’ — that is, unassertive atheism. 
But it must be broadly within the tradition of liberal Christi- 
anity. Fundamentalism, aggressive atheism and of course 
adherence to any non-Christian religion other than Judaism, 
exclude. In other words, the members of the British power 
élite observe the standards created by the nineteenth-century 
public schools. Once upon a time you could have found the 
mainspring of British public life by assembling the leading 
headmasters, some bishops (themselves former headmasters) 
and the Master of Balliol. Now the position is more com- 
plicated. By no means all our rulers have been to public schools; 
and even public schoolboys take much of their instruction from 
without the school walls. Our guardians of tradition are self- 
appointed ; our high priests for the most part unfrocked. Never- 
theless they exist; and they give English life its unique flavour. 

It has lately become the fashion to call them ‘the Establish- 
ment’. Henry Fairlie is said to have started this, though I have 
also seen it attributed to myself. I regret the idea, whoever had 
it. The very word, so plummy, so ponderous, so respectable, 
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tempts us to acknowledge the moral superiority of ‘the 
Establishment’. It conjures up benign, upholstered figures, 
calm, steady, reliable. They would never pass a dud cheque or 
cheat at cards. Not intellectually dazzling perhaps, but patient, 
understanding, and tolerant — above all tolerant. Anyone who 
challenges them is disarmed by the quizzical, superior smile 
and the enquiry: ‘Well, my little man, what is it now?’ It was 
a great blunder to take the Establishment at its own valuation. 
We ought to have revived Cobbett’s name: THE THING. That 
suggests much better the complacency, the incompetence, and 
the selfishness which lie behind the fagade. The THING exists 
for the sake of its members, not for ours. They look comfortable 
because they are comfortable. They are upholstered because 
they are well fed. Their air of moral superiority is really an 
assumption that someone else will always cook their dinner — 
and a good dinner at that. 

Yet in one way the word ‘Establishment’ has its uses. It 
emphasizes the historical foundation of the THING, a foundation 
still essential despite being obscured by later buildings. The 
basis of the Establishment is quite simply the Church of England 
as by law established. I doubt whether anyone with an Anglican 
background can become a true Radical. George Lansbury 
came nearest to it. Yet there was always a subtle dividing line 
between him and the rebels round him. Gladstone tried hard, 
but he could never rid himself of the belief that a duke or a 
bishop had more political sense than Cobden or John Stuart 
Mill. The rule still applies in the Labour Party. Its leaders 
with an Anglican education seek radical ideas, but they lack 
radical instincts. Time and again they end up on the Right 
without ever meaning to do so. Religious Dissent is the only 
safe background for a radical, but militant Dissent has long been 
on the decline, until now the remnants of the Free Churches 
regard themselves as a junior branch of the Establishment. 
The THING is more secure than it was fifty years ago. It runs 
into difficulties from its own mistakes, not from any aggressive 
and conscious challenge. 

On paper things have changed since the classical constitution 
of the eighteenth century. In reality they are much the same. 
The THunc still assumes that it should receive all the plums and 
it gets them. For instance, every college at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge still has an Anglican chapel maintained from college 
endowments, though they claim to be members of a national 

















university. Bishops still pontificate on every conceivable subject 
from nuclear fission to the private lives of unbelievers. The 
Test Act, though repealed, is still wondrously effective. We note 
with surprise when a judge is a Roman Catholic or a Cabinet 
Minister has been divorced. Why should it not be surprising 
the other way round? 

The Tune has always boasted that it is not exclusive. This 
is true. Accept its standards, conform to its pattern, and you 
reap a rich reward. Incompetent in everything else, the THING 
has a wonderful aptitude for seeing that there are enough 
plums to go round. Just as the British Empire was wasting 
away, the nationalized industries came along to restore the 
balance. There has been no such manna of jobbery since the 
palmy days of Sir Robert Walpole. You need not even conform 
to the rules so long as you pay lip-service to them. A nineteenth- 
century Duke of Devonshire, who lived openly with a woman 
not his wife, enjoys the unique distinction of having been 
offered the Premiership by each political party in turn. And 
Stanley Baldwin did not jib at the idea that a King of England 
should keep a mistress. 

But try to disregard the tTHinc. Tolerance and good 
behaviour vanish at once. Lloyd George is the supreme illus- 
tration. He was beyond question the greatest political genius 
of his time, incomparable alike in peace and in war. He had 
every quality except conformity. The THnc turned to him in 
the desperate circumstances of 1916. Once the crisis was past, 
it hunted him from power. Between the wars all the energies 
of the THING were devoted to keeping Lloyd George out. No 
wonder there was nothing left over to deal with such problems 
as unemployment or Hitler. 

Is the THING any use? None at all except for its members. 
Most people lead industrious decent lives without the moral 
guidance of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Those who wish to 
read books or listen to music do so without seeking the blessing 
of Sir Ian Jacob. It would be a great improvement in every 
way if we got rid of the THING. The country would be more 
alert, more receptive to new ideas, more capable of holding its 
own in the world. The ruinc is on the surface a system of public 
morals. Underneath it is a system of public plunder. Its true 
purpose was revealed by a poster which the Chamberlain 
Government rashly displayed early in the war: 
YOUR MONEY WILL BRING US VICTORY 
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There was once, I suppose, some sense in the THiNG. In former 
times the mass of people had to live in hardship and want. 
There was luxury enough only for a few; and the THING was a 
reasonable device for ladling the luxury around. Now life is 
improving for everybody. Why should the members of the THING 
get more of the proceeds than others? Already in the United 
States a university professor is paid less than a skilled worker 
in an automobile works. Economics will succeed where Dissent 
failed. The time is coming when the average reader of the 
Daily Mirror will get more than the average reader of The 
Times. Who will care then if the readers of The Times go on 
imagining that they are the Top People? 


Is There a Power Elite ? (II) 


The Governing Class 


Philip Toynbee 


é 4 N YHO governs Britain? The governing class, surely.’ 
But my answer was followed by a gasp of amazement, 
almost of dismay, from the editors of THE TWEN- 

TIETH CENTURY and the thoughtful company they had 

assembled. Did I mean the upper class in the old sense of the 

term? Old Etonians, dukes, the willing prey of The Tatler? 

When I said that I meant exactly that, I was told that nobody 

else had given such an answer, and I began to feel that I had 

said something either desperately naive or brilliantly original. 
I emphasize this amazement to show how far our opinion of 
the society we live in has changed during the last twenty or 
thirty years. Even in the nineteen-twenties, when statesmen still 
wore top hats and frock coats, most people of undevious minds 
would have given my answer as a matter of course. There were 
odd events, of course, and odd phenomena. There had been an 


unsuccessful show of power by the trade unions in 1926. There 
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had been a minority Labour Government; and Lloyd George 
was not, by origin or adaptation, a member of the English 
upper class. Someone had said, half a century before, that the 
time had come to educate our masters, and by this he had 
meant the newly enfranchised working men. But only a very 
subtle observer of the social scene would have denied that the 
class which had always ruled England was still quite firmly in 
the saddle. 

And one good reason for making this simple judgement was a 
historical reason. When I was a student of history and would-be 
Marxist I used to discover the ‘rising bourgeoisie’ making silent 
revolutions at almost every point of modern English history. 
The Yorkist kings, I had learned, were the creatures of the rich 
burghers, opposing the landed aristocrats who fought for the 
house of Lancaster. Nearly half a millennium later the hard- 
faced bourgeois were suddenly coming to power in the Coalition 
Parliament. What I never seemed to ask myself was why these 
forever-rising bourgeois never emerged at the top. Many did, of 
course, as individuals, but England never became a country 
ruled by the middle class, as France was obviously being ruled 
by her middle class at least from 1871 onwards. The franchise 
might be extended and extended, but Eton was still the school 
which sent members to Parliament in droves. 

The answer has been given in an alternative interpretation 
of English history. The bourgeois were, indeed, perpetually 
rising, but the reason why they never emerged as the ruling 
class was that each individual who had risen high enough was 
immediately transformed into a member of the upper class. Or 
at least he was put into a position from which he could trans- 
form his son. The age-long operation was performed with a 
fantastic degree of instinctive skill, which was exhibited quite 
as much by each successive generation of qualifying New Men 
as by the ever-changing, never-changing class to which they 
had successfully aspired. What mattered to both was to pre- 
serve the ethos, not the personnel. If, at any point, the middle 
class had simply become the ruling class, then a genuine social 
revolution would have been achieved and a whole new set of 
values and behaviour-patterns would have supplanted the old 
ones. Few members of the English middle classes have really 
wished for this at any time since Charles II was welcomed home 
in 1660. 

But not only did nobody wish for a social revolution. Nobody 
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wished for the debasement of upper-class prestige by inflation. 
In each generation only a limited number of newcomers 
could be successfully absorbed without, however unwillingly, 
altering the very tone which they were hoping to acquire. The 
myth of exclusivity had to be maintained, if only because it was 
this exclusivity which alone made each New Man set such value 
on his own admission. Somehow, in each successive case, the 
new entrant was enabled to feel that his privilege was excep- 
tional; and indeed it has always remained just enough so for 
exclusivity to remain a plausible attribute of the upper class. 

So it seems that this class, at least until very recently, has 
actually fulfilled the boasted triumph of continuity which the 
French monarchy made too soon. ‘La Classe est morte. Vive la 
Classe!’ The present Prime Minister, who is the great-grandson of 
a Highland crofter, belongs, with almost ludicrous obviousness, to 
exactly the same class as his predecessor, whose ancestors had 
joined it several generations earlier. Nor, it seems, are there 
more than two families in modern England which can legiti- 
mately claim descent from members of the Conqueror’s army. 
The ancestors of those who appear in the current Debrett have 
succeeded in boarding this remarkable train at any time over 
the past nine hundred years, and it is only the very newest 
passengers who speak with the wrong voices, wear the wrong 
clothes and faces and behave in an untrained manner. Their 
sons will not do so. 

For my part I cannot believe or perceive that this process has 
suddenly come to an end. I think it may falter in the near 
future, and I think that it has already had to experience some 
awkward jolts; but if I am asked who governs England now, 
then I have to answer that it is still the shrewd class which has 
always governed England. 

When I look through the plan for this special number of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY I find hints that real power may 
be found in the City, in the trade unions, in the Civil Service, in 
the Press, in committee men, managers, technicians, workers, 
private secretaries and public relations officers. And perhaps 
one of these answers is wholly true, or perhaps all of them are 
partly true. It might even be true that real power lies exclu- 
sively with the oil companies, as some eccentrics of the Left 
believe; or with the Communist Party working through the 
unions, as a few clubmen are still growling, no doubt. But I 
think we can easily spend too much time searching for pressure- 
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groups and eminences grises and powers behind the powers 
behind the throne. I think that a symposium which looks with 
interest at the private secretary as a possible source of power 
should not wholly disregard Eton, Christ Church and Kings; 
the Tailer’s weekly exhibits; the clubs in St. James’s Street; 
Wellington Barracks; the country seats and the House of 
Lords. Above all, it should not disregard the composition of 
the present House of Commons and the present Government. 

An error of Marxists has been to make too wide a gulf 
between the observed motives of individuals and the inferred 
motives of social groups and classes. We know by now that 
such a gulf exists. We know that the behaviour of a class can- 
not be understood merely by a study of individual psychology. 
But it can surely be better understood by studying a repre- 
sentative member of a class than by inventing great driving 
impulses in society which bear little or no relation to the ob- 
served impulses of individuals. 

The New Man of our time does not differ very widely from 
the New Men who have preceded him. Why should he? He 
wants money, power and prestige; and the greatest of these is 
prestige. And prestige, in any but a revolutionary society, 
means accepting the existing norm of prestige-value. It means 
talking as Miss Nancy Mitford has instructed him to talk. It 
means sending his son to Eton. It means a seat in the Commons 
or the Lords, membership of a socially admired club, possession 
of a country house. The power and the money are subsidiary 
to these things partly because these things are the most obvious 
means of displaying money and power, and partly because the 
desire to be admired is a stronger human impulse than the 
desire to dominate or to indulge the appetites. In this country, 
the most socially self-conscious in the world, really wide and 
deep admiration is accorded only to members of the upper 
classes or to certain members of the entertainment industry. 
The columns allotted to these two groups in the popular Press 
are of about equal lengths. 

Of course there are exceptions. We hear about tough old 
tycoons in Manchester who maintain their accents and their 
high local prestige and who would be quite unabashed in the 
presence of a duke. But it is surely significant that there has 
never in this country been a merchant aristocracy, of the kind 
which Thomas Mann described in Buddenbrooks. Is there a 
single rich commercial or industrial family in England which 
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has maintained its independence even through three past genera- 
tions, continuing to send its sons to the local grammar schools, 
continuing to talk with the local accent, refusing to make any 
concessions to that national upper class which rules from 
London and the counties? I doubt whether such a pheno- 
menon could be found. 

There are not, as there are in America, several alternative 
ladders which the prestige-hungry may choose from, each of 
which provides equal rewards at the top. Managers, techni- 
cians, civil servants — all except the small independent-minded 
minority would be gratified if their sons went to Eton and if 
their daughters were presented at court. They would be most 
gratified of all if their sons ended their careers as Cabinet 
Ministers in a Conservative Government. It is not that all 
Conservative Ministers are found to be socially admirable, or 
even socially acceptable, by the general opinion of the upper class. 
But the Cabinet is still at the very top of the prestige ladder. 

There are a great many constitutional limitations to the 
power of the present Government; influences are brought to 
bear on it from many different sources; it can act, in any case, 
only within the strict limits of the politically and economically 
possible. But it is still the Cabinet which decides a very large 
part of our fate, and which was even able, last year, to carry 
the country into war without consulting anyone at all. And the 
Cabinet — need it be said again — is very largely composed of 
Old Etonians. 

The fact is that the obvious sources of prestige are almost the 
only sources of prestige, since it is in the nature of that much- 
desired imponderable that this should be so. There are, indeed, 
some men and women who take a rare delight in wielding 
power unseen. But just as it is a principle of our courts that 
justice should not only be done but be seen to be done, so it is 
a principle of our unredeemed natures that we must not only 
have power and money but be seen to have them both. 

So I believe that England is still ruled by a hereditary but 
an absorbent upper class, and I believe that this agile social 
unit exercises the greater part of its power through Parliament 
and Government. 

But in that case how is one to explain the phenomenon of a 
Labour Government which lasted for six years, and of another 
one which seems likely to be formed as the result of the next 
general election? It is true, of course, that there were members 
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of the upper class in the Governments of 1945 to 1951, but I 
certainly do not believe, as some have wished to, that political 
power was unchanged on that account. These were men who 
had voluntarily abdicated from the politics of their own class; 
and the Governments which they helped to form were pledged 
to act against — and did act against — the known interests and 
desires of the upper class élite. It is always possible to leave the 
élite — on principle or taste - and many members of it have 
done so in increasing numbers during recent years. 

The truth is, surely, that the political power of the English 
upper class was genuinely suspended during the Labour years. 
This was certainly not doubted by the upper classes themselves, 
whose ci-devant fury rose to extraordinary and almost alarming 
heights during the earlier years of Labour power. But the 
social power of that class was almost untouched, and will 
remain so until a genuine social revolution has been accom- 
plished here. It is no part of this article to argue for such a 
revolution, or to denounce the fortunate minority which 
benefits so greatly from its postponement. The point I am 
making is that so long as prestige remains where it has always 
been, all forms of power will be disproportionately tilted in that 
direction. Political power may be temporarily withdrawn 
during periods of Labour Government, but social power will 
inevitably draw it back again. I am sure it is blind and wrong 
to think of the present English upper class as a quaint survival 
— as the inhabitants of some charming if faintly ludicrous 
national park. They are where they always have been — at the 
top, and enjoying more power than all the rest of the community 
put together. So long as we continue to admire them and to 
wish to belong to them, so long we shall continue to accord 
them that power which they believe to be theirs by right. 
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Is There a Power Elite? (III) 


The Inevitable Oligarchy 


Anthony Hartley 


there is a power élite in Britain or in any other country. In 
any society where power is exercised it is bound to be in 
the hands of a relatively small number of people, who may not 
have the same views, but will almost certainly know each 
other and share similar habits and manners. Only at moments of 
great social upheaval (the French or Russian revolutions? But 
was not this true of their leaders too?) will it not be so. The 
normal tendency of administration is towards oligarchy, and 
99 per cent of those with power in their hands will be engaged 
in administration most of the time. Indeed, in the wide sense of 
power élite, I find it hard to imagine a society without one. 
Medieval Iceland or a parish of the Vicatre savoyard perhaps? 
To substitute ‘governing class’ for ‘power élite’ would be to 
change the sense of the enquiry. A power élite presumably be- 
comes a governing class when Mr X, the permanent under- 
secretary for posts and telegraphs, has a reasonable chance (a 
greater chance than Mr Y who mends roads), of seeing his son a 
permanent under-secretary. too. Generalize this phenomenon 
and you are well on the way to a hereditary governing class. I 
imagine that this may be what is happening in the Soviet 
Union to-day — the steady perpetuation of itself by a power 
élite. Of course, this point must not be worked too hard. It is 
clear that, heredity and environment being what they are, Mr 
X’s son will always have a greater chance of being an under- 
secretary than Mr Y’s — quite apart from any ‘old boy network’. 
Moreover the perpetuation of itself by a power élite is not a 
thing that can easily be prevented. In any society in the world 
Mr X’s friends, and colleagues are likely to be prejudiced in 
favour of Mr X’s son. This is how human relations work. It 
cannot be affected by legislation, and most outcries about 
nepotism simply mean that someone or other thinks it is Bug- 
gins’s turn now. 


[ie answer to the question set seems obvious. Of course, 


* * * 
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How far the present British power élite (I should prefer to 
call it English, but this might complicate matters unduly) is a 
governing class can best be answered after considering various 
other aspects of it. Given its existence, what we have to do is to 
get at the nature of the thing. Where do its members come from 
socially and educationally ? What do they do? In what manner 
do they operate? Or, more simply, who are they, what are 
they and how are they? And then come the problems raised by 
their effect on British society: are they more homogeneous 
than their opposite numbers in other countries? are they 
efficient? Is the power élite a good thing — not its existence, 
for that I take to be inevitable, but its form? 

The most widely held picture of a member of the British 
power élite is that of the moneyed young man from the upper 
classes, who goes to Eton or Winchester and on to Oxford or 
Cambridge and lands up at an early age with a safe Parlia- 
mentary seat (not always a Tory seat) and a good chance of 
getting into the Cabinet. Certainly Eton and Winchester 
sometimes seem to be conspiracies rather than educational 
establishments, but, as long as there is a considerable difference 
in standard between State and private schools, people who 
can afford it - and members of the power élite usually can 
afford it — will always send their children to the best schools 
available. This is part of the self-perpetuating process men- 
tioned above and it naturally works against any move towards 
educational democracy. In some sense the present inequitable 
system of English education is a consequence rather than a 
cause, of the existence of a power élite, or rather, the thing is 
circular; wherever people come from originally, when in 
positions of authority they will behave like those they already 
find there, and their tendency to send their children to private 
schools can only be changed either by pressure from the rest of 
the nation or else by the provision of really good State educa- 
tion. 

We can now consider how far the British power élite might 
be called a governing class. Whatever their social background, 
it is clear that many of them will have been to the same kinds 
of school and, if not to the same kinds of school, then to the 
same university, and, if not they, then their sons. This naturally 
makes for homogeneity. The sausage-machine side of our 
educational system works all right. However, from the social 
point of view, the answer is a little different. I take it that now, 
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just as at every other period of English history, there is con- 
siderable recruitment to the top hierarchy of power from 
classes usually held to be excluded from it. How much is 
impossible to say, but it seems likely that this recruitment has 
increased, if only because the requirements of power have 
changed considerably in the last fifty years. Leaving aside the 
trade union leaders and business men, the rise of the techno- 
crats — of C. P. Snow’s ‘new men’ — has produced a type of 
élite, for whom the advantages in life, the head start tradition- 
ally accorded to members of the upper classes, are irrelevant. 
To be educated at Eton and Oxford, to be accustomed to 
mingling with the gentry, produces habits which might con- 
ceivably be helpful to an ambassador or a governor-general, but 
are of no use whatever to a top physicist running an atomic 
project. And a top physicist running an atomic project is a very 
much more powerful person these days than any ambassador or 
governor-general. This is a trend which can only increase, and 
it is a trend away from a governing class in the traditional 
sense of the word. Which is not to say that it is a trend away 
from oligarchy — cf. the Polytechniciens in France. 

Our power élite, then, has more recruitment from outside 
than a governing class normally might, but, on the other 
hand, even its new sections still go through the normal evolu- 
tion of trying to turn themselves into a hereditary class, aided in 
this by the English educational system which easily serves as a 
mechanism for perpetuating privilege, or, at any rate, position. 


* * * 


The question of what the power élite are is more important 
than who they are. The rise of the technocrats is one new factor 
which can be observed. Another is the decline of the politicians. 
Supposing that a list of the British power élite had to be drawn 
up, how many politicians would figure in it? Not very many. 
Some Cabinet ministers, of course, but very few back-benchers. 
And this, I think, is due to two factors. First, the fact that 
Parliament is incapable of considering effectively the vastly 
extended number of matters with which it has to deal. Secondly, 
the fact that, as Britain’s world position sinks to a level indicated 
by its population, the policies pursued by the Government tend 
more and more to be imposed on it from outside. We have 
heard a lot about a real Socialist foreign policy or a real 
Conservative policy at home, but the lesson of the last few 
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years has been that it is no more possible to follow the one than 
the other. If disaster is to be staved off for a country living on 
the narrowest of margins, a course of moderate empiricism is 
indicated, the adoption of those solutions to economic and 
political problems which are, technically speaking, the most 
feasible. Where the area of choice is narrowed, the prestige of 
those who make the choice is inevitably decreased. That, 
combined with a fairly obvious lack of long-term thinking on 
the part of those engaged in politics, suffices to explain a shift 
to the managerial in the composition of the power élite. Some- 
thing similar can be observed in the newspaper world. There 
too it is making the thing run that counts. The manager has 
now become a more important figure than the policy-making 
editor. 

One consequence of this shift to the managerial is that the 
struggle for power between individuals, which always goes on, 
is no longer reflected on a national scale. It may be all very 
dramatic to sit on one of C. P. Snow’s committees of hard-faced 
men deciding who is going to be head of the new project, but 
the public will neither hear of it nor would care if they did. In 
fact, politics is the only means by which battles within a power 
élite can be externalized, and politics is less important than it 
was. Hence an apparently increased homogeneity in British 
public life, which, of course, reflects a real unity in the mass of 
the country. The fairly general contentment of the British 
people with their present system is another invitation to the 
power élite to sit back and work a machine which nobody 
wants to alter. If there were real national cleavages, the politi- 
cians would come into their own again. As it is, they cannot even 
manufacture them, and the administrators have it all their own 
way. Suez provided a good example. Here was a point on 
which there was a genuine split among the power élite them- 
selves — a split due to an act of surprising folly — yet how little 
passion it stirred in the country. When Sir Anthony Eden 
retreated to Goldeneye, no Opposition cartoonist even thought 
to quote Sir Winston Churchill’s phrase about fighting on the 
beaches. If public opinion had really been roused, they would 
hardly have been so afraid of shocking their readers. 

The members of the contemporary British power élite — 
politicians, civil servants, scientists and the rest — are really in 
the position of administering, rather than deciding on, policies 
dictated to them by outside events and, negatively, by the lack 
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of prodding on the part of those they are meant to be ruling. 
They are agreed about the American alliance (they cannot do 
anything else); they are agreed about the welfare state (they 
cannot do anything else) ; shortly, since events are driving them 
that way, they will be agreed about closer ties with Europe. If 
some of these inevitabilities clash, they may even come to be 
agreed on which of them should take precedence, but it will 
certainly be once again because they cannot do anything else. 


* * * 


This idea, which I have been putting forward, of a present- 
day power élite has, of course, a strong resemblance to the 
traditional picture of a bureaucracy — a Chinese bureaucracy 
even. The emphasis is on administration rather than leadership. 
Which is why, when nowadays someone or other comes to the 
microphone to implore the country to make sacrifices or in- 
crease national savings or drive cars more carefully, he is 
usually ignored completely by his fellow-citizens. Too many 
people have come to too many microphones already. 

Of course, like all bureaucracies, the power élite covers up. 
It covers up for its own members, for the Monarchy, for 
established religion, for various ideas of England, Home and 
Beauty which everyone knows to be so many dead ducks. 
Moreover, since there are no leaders, no one is to blame when 
anything goes wrong. Suez? A Prime Minister resigns, his 
colleagues continue and there is a distribution of K.C.B.s. And 
Suez, mark you, was the kind of thing which would have 
justified the most extreme penalties for those involved. But 
there no longer are penalties in public life — only the House of 
Lords, which seems a fairly luxurious penitentiary. Professor 
Lionel Trilling, talking of C. P. Snow’s novels, remarked 
recently that one of the curious things about their depiction of a 
power-élite world is a lack of the impulse to blame. I suppose 
this is better than witch-hunting, but another name for it 
could be irresponsibility, and, were I related to someone 
killed in the Suez operations, I should not find it at all admir- 
able. I can imagine no other period in British history when 
the Foreign Secretary would not have had to resign after a 
fiasco like Suez. 

* * * 

And is it all a good thing? What I have been suggesting is 

that the power élite in this country has to a large extent 
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abdicated its functions. It no longer governs; it administers. 
Caught between a world situation which allows no power of 
manoeuvre and a contentedly apathetic public opinion pre- 
occupied with its own standard of living, it has retreated from 
the political into the managerial, and this situation is fine as 
long as nothing happens which urgently requires political 
leadership — that is, requires something doing before it is made 
inevitable by outside pressures. Contrary to some doting 
commentators, I do not regard fierce political clashes as a sign 
of national health. The fact that the most serious line of 
division in this country runs between the residuary rump of the 
Communist Party and the rest seems to me a good thing. On 
the other hand, Britain is not yet in the position of Sweden. At 
the moment our problems are technical, but they may not 
always be so. At some future date there may be dangerous 
political decisions to be taken, which will require willingness to 
assume responsibility and the ability to lead men. What C. P. 
Snow’s committees will then do I do not know. I suspect that 
someone will write a strong, brilliantly argued minute about it 
all. But the man to achieve something will be the one, who has 
always been talked of, at tables in the Reform Club and other 
places where power-mongers gather, as ‘able, but not very able. 
A little unsound, wouldn’t you say ?” 


Note. I have not tried to deal here with the idea of the 
‘dissenters’, the people not of the power élite, but who think on 
the same level and form a kind of disloyal opposition. A 
publicist who ‘dissents’ from the view held by the majority of the 
power élite is in one of two positions. Either he swings no 
power himself, and then his dissent is ineffective and can be 
ignored. Or else he does have some power, in which case, he is 
part of the power élite, disagreeing with members of it perhaps, 
but still recognizably part of the system. A power élite cannot 
precisely be ‘opposed’, since it does not so much consist in a 
unity of opinion as in a similarity of habits and ways of thought. 
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Parliament, Parties and the People (I) 


The Function of Parliament 


Christopher Hollis 


Conservative Member or primarily the Member for 

Barsetshire? There is no simple answer. Of course at 
Westminster he votes as a Conservative. It is the Whip to 
which he looks for his day-to-day instructions rather than to his 
constituents. On the other hand, if some local interest is threat- 
ened, he is expected to fight its battle, though likely enough 
that is a battle in which Conservatives and Socialists in his 
constituency are equally interested. His Conservative sup- 
porters are not, of course, so simple-minded as to imagine that 
all the Socialists will turn over and vote for the Conservative 
just because he has been brave enough to speak up for the local 
sawmill. They like him to speak up because they fear that, if 
he does not do so, the Socialist candidate at the next election 
will say that he has been a slack Member and thus detach 
from him a certain mugwump vote. How far that is at all likely 
to happen is extremely doubtful. Examination seems to show 
that there is very little statistical reason to think that good local 
Members poll any better than bad local Members on election 
day, and Members look after their constituents not because it is 
to their electoral advantage to do so, but because the job is 
intensely boring if one does not. There is a strong tradition that 
the elected candidate in giving thanks for his election should 
say that he is now the member for the whole constituency and 
will look after the interests impartially of Conservatives, 
Socialists and Liberals, and indeed I think that it is fair to say 
that the vast majority of Members do take some pride and 
pleasure in doing this. They would think it dishonourable, if a 
constituent should come to them with a grievance about rent 
or pension, to inquire what were his politics and are insulted if, 
as happens very occasionally, a constituent writes to them on 
his problem and adds ‘I voted for you last time’ or ‘I promise 
to vote for you next time’. 


I: the Conservative Member for Barsetshire primarily a 
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On the other hand, the selection of the candidate is in no way 
a popular selection. In simpler days of smaller electorates 
there may sometimes have been something in the nature of a 
demand by acclamation that some popular local figure should 
offer himself as a candidate. That is far from what happens 
to-day. What happens is that in each constituency each of the 
parties has its local executive. There are so few people who are 
willing to interest themselves in and work for, a party day in 
and day out when there is no election on, that the members of 
the executive are for all intents and purposes self-nominated. 
In certain constituencies the Socialist candidate is, of course, 
virtually the nominee of the dominant trade union. These 
executives select and present to the constituency a Conservative 
and a Socialist candidate. Sometimes they select a man of 
local standing, hoping thereby to attract a few votes, but local 
connections are as often a handicap as an asset, and more often 
than not the candidate is a man of no local connections, whom 
his constituents have never met until he appears before them as 
their candidate. The voter has a choice between two men of 
neither of whom does he really know anything — although 
naturally as the election comes along stories that are usually 
highly unreliable about the characteristics of the candidates 
begin to circulate — and the vast majority of voters, while 
they nominally vote for Mr Smith or Mr Jones, in reality 
vote in accordance with whether they want a Socialist or 
a Conservative Government for the next five years. It is true 
that the last election did seem to show some evidence that in a 
few constituencies the candidate had a certain personal vote of 
his own, but it is still generally true that, as far as the votes go, 
the two candidates might as well be two ink-pots. 

The voters vote Conservative or Socialist. Not even lip- 
service is still paid to the convention that it is Parliament that 
makes or unmakes Governments — that six hundred odd 
independent persons have been sent to Westminster there to 
decide after debate whether to sustain or to dismiss the 
Government. As soon as the election results are through. 
everyone immediately knows whether Conservatives or Socia- 
lists are in a majority and Mr Attlee or Mr Churchill, if he 
finds himself in a minority, at once goes to Buckingham 
Palace and resigns the Premiership without waiting to meet 
Parliament. 

Now it is patently true as a fact that the average voter has 
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no say in selecting who shall be the candidates between whom 
he has to choose. It does not, of course, necessarily follow that 
he has therefore a grievance. If he professes a grievance it is 
easy and just to answer to him that the only reason why the 
executives are dominated by these small cliques is that the 
average voter will not bother himself with day-to-day party 
affairs, and it is of course also true that, while cynical grumb- 
ling about the rottenness of the party system and the servility 
of Members before their Whips — complaints that one cannot 
see that it makes any difference which party is in power — are 
the stock in trade of every bar-parlour, yet, if any candidate 
does put himself up as an independent, his vote, irrespective of 
ihe merits of his policy, is always derisory. The Member who 
on occasion defies the party Whip generally gets far more 
kicks from constituents who resent his independence than he 
gcis halfpence from those who applaud it. A politician has very 
little encouragement either to call himself an independent or to 
behave independently. 

Public apathy has certainly one odd consequence. Most of the 
electors give their allegiance to one or other of the parties — half 
out of what they at least conceive to be a balance of advantages, 
half in the spirit in which they support the local footbali team — 
yet they are not strong partisans. But the small minority which 
takes a constant part in party politics is, of course, still able 
to see the choice between the parties as in some measure a 
stark choice between right and wrong. As a result the con- 
stituency associations of both parties tend to be extremist. A 
Member who deviates from the party line in a central direc- 
tion — Mr Stanley Evans or Mr Stokes on the Socialist side, 
Conservative opponents of Suez such as Mr Nutting, Mr Astor, 
Mr Nigel Nicolson, Sir Frank Medlicott on the Government 
side — is in trouble with his association. The Member who is 
more extreme than his party line — the Bevanite or anti-Ger- 
man rearmament Socialist, the Suez Group Conservative — has 
no difficulty. (Sir Hartley Shawcross in St Helen’s is a solitary 
exception to this rule.) Politicians at Westminster, of course, 
know that there is very little room for manoeuvre in national 
politics, and believe that the only possible policy is a moderate, 
central policy and the party leaders always differ from one 
another in practice very much less than one would imagine 
that they differed from listening to their speeches on the plat- 
forms. But each side has to pretend to pay a certain regard to 
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its active supporters in the constituencies. Therefore politicians 
habitually talk more violently than they act. It is not necessarily 
hypocrisy which leads them to do so, for it may well be that 
many of them would like to carry through their more extreme 
policies were it possible to do so. But it is not possible, and 
therefore their language, even where it is not hypocritical, has 
inevitably an effect of hypocrisy on the public. The public no 
longer expects anything that they prophesy to happen. 

Apart from particular issues, political leaders from time to 
time make speeches denouncing apathy as the great evil of the 
day, but they are all well aware that their task of governing 
the country is only possible because of the fortunate apathy 
of the great majority of the electors. A nation all of whose 
citizens were all of the time actively interested in party politics 
would be an ungovernable nation. For the party politician 
is condemned by the system to an inevitable double-talk and 
double-think. On the one hand, he must say and think that the 
victory of his opponents would be an irremediable catastrophe. 
On the other hand, the essence of the system is that the two 
sides take it turn and turn about to be in power. The system is 
not working if the other side does not get a turn from time to 
time. The danger of this double-talk by the politicians is that 
it produces an electorate that is not only apathetic — which is 
up to a point healthy — but also cynical, which is unhealthy — 
and a more alert electorate would be yet more cynical. It 
would, I fancy, be agreed that at the moment the main desires 
of the electorate are peace and a check to inflation, but it has 
quite clearly ceased to believe that either party will do any- 
thing to stop inflation and it believes fatalistically that war will 
either come or not come, but does not believe that any action 
of any British politician will do anything to prevent it. Yet the 
electorate, accepting the impotence of its leaders, has neither 
plan nor hope of doing anything to remedy that impotence. 
At the by-elections Conservative polls decline and Socialist 
polls do not increase. 

Whatever criticisms we may have to make of the electoral 
machinery, no one who looks to the experience of other coun- 
tries can, I think, sanely doubt that it is much better to have 
elections than not to have them, and indeed, however absurd 
many of the actions of our Members of Parliament as poli- 
ticians may be, their actions as welfare officers are pleasant 
and commendable and a good feature of our national life. 
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Whatever the romantic may say, a return to a monarchical or 
an aristocratic system is clearly not practicable. The only 
practicable alternative to a two-party system is a single-party 
dictatorship and, much as there may be to be said against 
the two-party system, it is at least preferable to the one-party 
system. There may be plenty of occasions (of which the present 
is perhaps one) when there is not much to choose between the 
two parties and it is difficult to see in what they differ, but at 
least the electoral system offers a certain psychological release 
to the electorate in enabling them to turn out Tweedledum 
and put in Tweedledee. They can get new faces and this 
psychological release saves them from the temptation of turn- 
ing to more violent courses. There are other times when there 
is a real demand for a ‘new deal’. British political life is not a 
record of steady, continuing, gradual progress on the 
Tennysonian plan. The picture is rather of a certain broadly 
accepted form of society, a generation of petty bickering about 
small details and then, from time to time, a sudden jump for- 
ward to a new order. However we may have voted in 1945, 
none of us, I think, on looking back, can deny that there was 
at that time a general feeling in the nation, just or unjust, of 
disgust with the past and in favour of new experiments and that 
it was a good thing that there was an electoral machinery 
which could give expression to that feeling in a constitutional 
way. 

Yet, though stability of government is highly desirable, if 
stability is to be considered the sole good, it is hard to see what 
function there is for Parliament. The party system does reason- 
ably demand a general loyalty of the Member to his party. 
A Member who is quarelling with his party day after day is an 
unprofitable nuisance and had better get out, but at the same 
time it is difficult to see what is the purpose of a Member who 
never quarrels at all. I was talking the other day to a Conserva- 
tive Member. He spoke to me most strongly against the Suez 
policy of the Government. He could not see how ‘any sane per- 
son’ could have supported that policy. Yet, as he freely con- 
fessed, he had himself said no word in public in criticism of 
that policy either in Parliament, in his constituency or any- 
where else. He had voted obediently for going into Suez and 
had voted obediently for coming out of Suez. His argument 
was that no good purpose would have been served by public 
revolt. Had he abstained or voted against the Government, 
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the only possible effect of his conduct would have been to make 
more probable the return of a Socialist administration, and on 
general grounds he preferred a Conservative administration to 
a Socialist. Anyone who has had any Parliamentary experience 
can see the force of such a line of argument and would agree 
that the Member has often to sustain his party on trivial 
matters, even though his reason is not persuaded. But, if he is 
never to vote on the intrinsic merits of any question however 
important — and what was important if Suez was not? — then it 
is difficult to see what the individual Member of Parliament is 
for. It would be altogether more convenient to have a collection 
of gollywogs. On every particular occasion there are perfectly 
honourable reasons against telling the truth. Yet, if nobody in 
public life ever tells the truth, if there is no kind of correspon- 
dence between opinions expressed by leading politicians in 
private and those expressed by them in public, the consequence 
is bound to be destructive of confidence. Yet that is almost the 
situation to-day. It was quite a shock to me, a few months 
before my other conversation, to hear a member of the Govern- 
ment express in private the opinion that he supported the 
policy of the Government on every point. I had never come 
across such a phenomenon before, so accustomed was I to 
hearing colleague criticizing colleague in private. It would be 
equally surprising to find a member of the Socialist Shadow 
Cabinet speaking in private in favour of the whole policy of the 
Socialist Party. 

There is little or no corruption in British Parliamentary life 
in the sense in which that word is most commonly used — that 
is to say, there is little or no direct bribery. But there is an 
almost infinite intellectual corruption. All the active work for 
the Socialist Party is performed by a small knot of workers in 
the constituency who passionately believe in Socialism. All the 
active work for the Conservative Party is performed by a small 
knot of workers who passionately believe in resisting Socialism. 
There is a huddle of Members on each back bench which 
really believes in the principles which they professed at their 
election. But the masters of the Socialist Party are determined 
not to carry through a policy of Socialism and the masters of 
the Conservative Party are determined not to carry through a 
policy of opposition to it. Each wishes personally to remain in 
power, but both see clearly that the only possible policy is a 
policy of central mugwumpery and their concern is to trick 
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their own supporters by brave words which they are careful 
not to transform into deeds. There is, of course, a lot to be said 
for it that the only possible policy is a central policy, which, 
whatever it may be convenient to pretend, in fact divides the 
nation as little as possible, and there is a lot to be said for it, 
cynical as it may be, that it is necessary from time to time to 
pacify extreme and possibly lunatic fringes, but, granted that, 
how can we avoid this constant and unvarying insincerity of 
our public men which is the modern fashion? 

I think that Lord Attlee is right in saying that Parliament 
can only remain a healthy institution if a substantial pro- 
portion — Lord Attlee says ‘half’ — of its members are not 
professional politicians, have their main interest in, and draw 
their distinction from, walks of life outside party politics, do 
not in any event intend to spend very many years in Parliament 
and therefore do not greatly care if they lose their seats. When 
I first went into Parliament, an older and more experienced 
colleague said to me, “The first duty of a Member of Parlia- 
ment is to remain one.’ It was kindly meant, but it seems to 
me the worst piece of advice that I have ever received and I 
am glad that I did not accept it. But how in modern conditions 
are we to have these ‘gentlemen’ in politics — that is to say, 
non-full-timers — to hold the balance against the ‘players’? 
There is, of course, the problem of pay in an age in which 
independent incomes are rare. There are large projects of 
constitutional reform by which it is hoped to arrange that 
Parliament shall do less. Both these are important. But the 
basic reforms are two and perfectly simple. First, all Parlia- 
ment’s votes could take place en bloc at some fixed and adver- 
tised time. As there is no longer any connection between the 
debate and the vote, there is no longer any point in having the 
latter immediately after the former. Thus this endless hanging 
about at Westminster could be avoided. Secondly, the remedy 
which will protect politicians from making too many speeches 
in the country is even more simple. It is that they should not 
make those speeches. Nobody wants to hear them and nobody 
would be a penny the worse off if they were not made. As 
Lord Attlee has truly said, the secret of democracy is to get 
politicians to talk less. 








Parliament, Parties and the People (II) 


Democracy as Dialogue 


William Pickles 


deny the useful services they often perform. Knocking 

off policemen’s helmets helps to promote a proper sense 
of disrespect for established authority and to discover what, if 
anything, lies beneath the symbols of authority. But nobody 
who has practised this healthy outdoor sport would deny that 
it also brings its own reward. Sticking the idols together again, 
on the other hand, when one has begun to suspect that they 
had some purpose after all, has a spoilsport air and sometimes 
makes duller reading, but it also has to be done. So here 
goes... 

The views expressed by Mr Hollis in the article preceding 
this one have become widespread in recent years. It is now quite 
commonly believed and frequently said that Britain is governed 
by two party caucuses, whose dictatorial powers are mitigated 
only by the fact that each is compelled to give way to the other 
every seven or eight years. Even that, in some views, is not 
much of a mitigation, since, they say, there is very little to 
choose between the parties. Mr Hollis subscribes to this latter 
bit of the doctrine, too, and he is supported by the most recent 
authority on the subject, Mr R. T. McKenzie. Others go fur- 
ther still. A brief statement of the full ramifications of the 
currently fashionable thesis would run something like this. 


sk iconoclasts have all the fun. To say this is not to 


The party machines have ruthlessly annihilated both the 
independent Member and all the smaller parties except one. 
It is they, and not the electorate, who choose candidates, and 
therefore M.P.’s. The right to choose the Cabinet has passed 
from the Crown, not to Parliament, but again to the party 
machine. The Cabinet then alone decides on policy, which it 
forces down the throats of its often unwilling ‘supporters’ by 
pressure from the Whips and in the last resort, the threat of 
dissolution. That is why Governments are never defeated in 
the House of Commons, but only, upon occasion, at general 
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elections. And since, as we have seen, the elections are con- 

trolled by the party machines, it follows that Parliamentary 

government has given way to government by alternating 
sets of party bosses. 

There are, of course, variations on this theme. Mr McKenzie 
puts the party leader in the place of the party machine, and 
some people put anonymous bureaucrats in the place of the 
Cabinet. But the general picture remains the same in its two 
vital elements: the elector has become a willing sheep and the 
M.P. a reluctant one. So British democracy has broken down 
and can be restored only by the creation of a functional 
Chamber, or by P.R., or the alternative vote, or devolution, 
or the institution of special division days in the House of 
Commons, or abolishing payment for M.P.’s, or doubling their 
salaries — or possibly it cannot be restored at all. 

This dismal picture is true only in some of its details, but 
others and the conclusion are wrong. What has happened is 
that successive extensions of the franchise and the concomitant 
(and probably consequent) growth of mass parties has pro- 
foundly modified the technique of democracy, so that the 
machine now bears little resemblance to that described by 
Bagehot ninety years ago or by Dicey a good deal later. But 
many commentators continue to look on the machine as if it 
were still the same, or ought to be. Even quite modern writers 
see things that no longer happen, partly because modern prac- 
tices disguise themselves in traditional phraseology. Sir Ivor 
Jennings, for instance, though he points out that ‘control’ of 
the Government by the House of Commons has not existed, in 
the traditional sense, since 1886, nevertheless still writes, in 
outdated terms, of ‘the big stick of dissolution’ and ‘the threat 
to dissolve’. Mr Hollis, who has known Parliament and politics 
from the inside, gets nearer the truth at some points, and Mr 
Herbert Morrison, who has known the Cabinet too from the 
inside, is freest of all recent writers on government from 
traditional obnubilations. 

Let us look first at some of the details. It is just not true to 
say that the Labour and Conservative party machines have 
eliminated the Independent Member and the smaller parties. 
That feat has been achieved, with what looked almost like a 
conscious mass determination, by the electorate alone. In the 
election of 1950, 8 Independents (5 Labour, 1 Conservative 
and 2 others) presented themselves for re-election. The italics 
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are important. These were not unknown men, or eccentrics 
who would never have had a chance anyhow. All had served 
for at least one full Parliamentary term and they included 
figures as distinguished in their own ways as Mr Pritt, Mr 
Zilliacus and Mr Lipson, against whom the parties ran official 
candidates who would probably not themselves claim any 
similar distinction. In other words, in three widely differing 
constituencies (Cheltenham, Gateshead and Hammersmith) 
the electorate was offered a choice between a well-known 
Independent and an unknown or less well-known party man. 
In each case it chose the party man. In the remaining con- 
stituencies, nothing prevented Independents from running, 
except the knowledge that the electors would refuse to vote 
for them. The elector prefers to choose between two parties -— 
probably because this gives him a better general indication of 
the political and social attitudes of the candidates and certainly 
a better indication of the policies the candidates will vote for if 
elected. In combination with the Parliamentary discipline, of 
which the critics also complain, this preference for party also 
has the inestimable advantage of allowing the elector to choose 
between opposing policies and opposing bodies of leaders. It 
tells him, immediately after the election, which policy and set 
of leaders has won and allows him to know whom to blame if 
he doesn’t then get what he thought he was voting for, which 
is more than happens in any of the countries where small 
parties and independent Members survive. There, either 
government passes into the hands of pressure groups, or the 
real rulers become undiscoverable. Anybody is entitled to dis- 
like the modern British system, but it is strange to suggest that 
it is not democracy. We mislead ourselves by using terms like 
‘the two-party system’. There is no ‘system’, in the sense of a 
set of institutions designed to produce a particular result, but 
only a two-party fact, brought into being by the elector himself, 
and that, surely, is democracy. 

Incidentally, there is no indication, for those who don’t like 
the two-party fact, that any other electoral system would 
change it. The theory that P.R. would save or revive the Liberal 
Party, and perhaps bring other parties into existence, too, is 
based upon further assumptions about the behaviour of electors, 
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chance of election, or on one who, if elected, could not hope to 
belong to a Government party. In other words, and to 
translate a French term, it is claimed that the elector prefers to 
‘vote usefully’. But does he? Consider the constituencies in 
which not only the result but also a massive majority are fore- 
gone conclusions. The Conservatives of South Kensington (and 
of thirteen other constituencies, if one counts only those with 
majorities of over 20,000) and the Socialists of Hemsworth 
(and, on the same basis, of twenty-one other constituencies) 
troop faithfully to the poll at every election, knowing full well 
that four out of every five of their votes are not needed. More 
strikingly still, the minority voters in these constituencies roll 
up manfully in their four and five thousands to vote for candi- 
dates of whom every single soul knows in advance that not 
even a landslide could put them in. All the minority and most 
of the majority are ‘wasting’ their votes, and know that they are 
wasting their votes, just as surely as most Liberals waste theirs. 
The inescapable conclusion is that the average elector (if he 
exists) likes to affirm his support for the party of his choice, 
whatever the result or lack of result. Presumably, therefore, 
those whose choice would be a Liberal (or a flat-earther, or 
what you will) are already affirming that choice whenever 
they have an appropriate candidate to vote for, and no change 
of electoral system would modify their behaviour. What has 
eliminated the small party, as it has the Independent, is the 
electors’ preference for being governed by one or other of two 
parties. If they were given the chance to use P.R., with its 
larger constituencies and greater scope for expressing their 
two-party preference, they might well make use of it to com- 
plete the elimination of the Liberal Party, instead of reviving it. 

So much for the legend about the ruthless behaviour of the 
party machine in the constituencies. No less nonsensical is the 
next stage in the argument, about the terrorizing of back- 
bench M.P.’s by the Whips. It is true that, in exceptional 
cases, unruly Members are sometimes expelled from their 
parties and that in those cases, as we have seen, the electorate 
has expelled the individuals concerned from Parliament at the 
first opportunity. But these are rare cases and the operation is 
always difficult, partly because of the intransigeant loyalty of 
local party-members to their M.P. (The cases quoted by Mr 
Hollis were a part of the totally abnormal situation created by 
the equally abnormal Suez affair.) The more classic thesis is 
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that what terrifies the back-bencher is ‘the threat of dissolu- 
ion’. According to this thesis, the Member is told, or left to 
understand, that if he allows himself to become part of a re- 
volting minority big enough, in alliance with the Opposition, 
to defeat the Government, the Prime Minister will ask for a 
dissolution and he (the revolting Member) will have to face 
the trouble and expense of an election and the risk of losing his 
seat, his salary and his chance of office. This is over-simplifica- 
tion to the point at which inaccuracy becomes absurdity. 
Consider some of the recent revolts. When Mr Bevan shook 
the Labour Party by resigning from the Cabinet, he was 
accompanied by two other Ministers, of whom one had had a 
majority at the previous election of 834, and the other 1,457. If 
anybody should have been in terror of losing their seats, it was 
they, for the tide was already running against Labour. When 
Mr Julian Amery became second-in-command of the revolting 
Suez group in the last Parliament, he had a majority of 1,108; 
clearly, in these cases, the ‘fear of dissolution’ was no deterrent, 
and we can all think of many similar ones. If the ‘threat of 
dissolution’ were the main weapon of discipline, the Members 
with the safest seats would, ceteris paribus, be the least disciplined. 
But look at what happens in the Labour Party. The safest seats 
are the mining seats and yet the most faithful Members are the 
miners’ M.P.’s. One mining M.P. confessed to a colleague that 
he never issued an election address and did not hold any 
meetings at all until the eve of the poll. His expenses, of course, 
are paid by the National Union of Mineworkers and _ his 
majority has never fallen below 20,000. For him the so-called 
‘threat of dissolution’ is a promise of a five-week holiday, but 
he has never dreamed of voting against his party. If a general 
election involves more effort for most of the rest, it certainly 
does not in most cases bring with it the fear of losing the seat. 
For more than two-thirds of the seats in the present House of 
Commons are so securely held by one side or the other that only 
a major political upheaval could dislodge their incumbents. It 
is also worth noting, first that there have been Ministers in 
Governments of both parties whose seats were so unsafe that 
any threat to dissolve hit them harder than it did most back- 
benchers, and second, that if the threat of dissolution really 
were the main element of discipline, the Opposition, whose 
Leader can never threaten dissolution, would always be totally 
undisciplined. It is time this nineteenth-century phrase was 
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forgotten. What holds parties together to-day and enables 
Cabinets, within limits, to drive their programmes through 
in spite of the internal disagreements which Mr Hollis so 
admirably summarizes and illustrates, is the existence of a 
common interest in getting or keeping office and power. The 
importance of a possible dissolution lies, not in anybody’s 
threatening anybody else with it (there is no record of any 
attempt to threaten dissolution since 1916), but in the fact 
that front and back benchers are alike anxious to avoid creating 
a situation in which they would have to fight an election on a 
ground and at a time not chosen by themselves. So, though less 
consciously, are their followers and supporters in the country. 
This party solidarity is, as we shall see in a moment, the con- 
trolling factor of twentieth-century British democracy. 
Meanwhile, however, it is worth while pointing out that in 
recent years, the accusation of Cabinet dictatorship has become 
increasingly difficult to sustain. Successive Conservative 
Governments have felt the pressure of something very much 
more like a back-bench dictatorship. Twice over the de- 
nationalization of road haulage, over teachers’ pensions, 
judges’ salaries, shop hours and other issues by now so numer- 
ous that one cannot remember them all, Conservative Govern- 
ments have withdrawn Bills actually introduced into the 
House and either re-cast them or abandoned them. It is 
true that on none of these matters was there an unfavourable 
vote in Parliament. The outward Victorian signs of the making 
and unmaking of Governments and policies were not there. 
But every one of these retreats was none the less a response to 
the pressure of Conservative (and perhaps some other) opinion 
in the country. And if those who fear Cabinet dictatorship 
are inclined to rejoice at these manifestations of the power of 
public opinion, they are wrong. It is not desirable, nor any 
service to democracy, that the time and energies of moderately 
highly paid civil servants, Ministers and Members of Parlia- 
ment should be wasted on the consideration of stillborn 
measures. These concessions to democracy are in fact evidence 
that something is wrong with the Conservative Party machine. 
That, however, is not because the concessions were made, but 
because they were made at the wrong stage. The time for con- 
sultation and concession was much earlier. Modern democracy, 
when it works properly (as it mostly does in both parties), has 
become a permanent dialogue between the electorate and the 
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Cabinet. The dialogue takes place with the help of inter- 
mediaries which are many and varied. The Press, trade unions, 
employers’ organizations, religious bodies and many others 
play a part. But most are inside the Government party. The 
local party worker, the candidate or Member and his agent, 
the local official, the head office, the Whips and the Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretaries spend a great part of their time, 
consciously or unconsciously, carrying messages from top to 
bottom and from bottom to top. The formal mechanisms of 
party democracy, the resolutions and conferences and what- 
not, play a relatively small role in this process, a fact which 
perhaps explains why an observer as acute as Mr R. T. 
McKenzie has remained inadequately aware of its existence. 
But outside the formal paths, the circuit is always alive, the 
interchange continuous. It goes on, not from any intentional 
democratic virtue, but because of the nature and purpose of 
party. Parties exist in order to get into power and carry out a 
particular programme. If they don’t get into power, they 
can’t carry out the programme. On the other hand, if they 
sacrifice the programme in order to achieve electoral popularity 
and power, the effort has not been worth while. So the purpose 
of the dialogue is to discover how much of the programme 
can be made acceptable to enough of the electorate to put the 
party into office and keep it there for a reasonable time. And 
since the party wants to win more than one election, that in 
turn involves some taking account of external factors, to ensure 
that the programme bears some relationship to what is possible. 
To a considerable extent, therefore, though by no means 
exclusively, the dialogue consists of the elector explaining 
what he wants and isn’t getting (or doesn’t want and is getting) 
while the Minister explains why he can’t have it, or not all of 
it, or not just now (or why he must have it, or some of it, or 
for a time at least). The policy which ultimately emerges and 
is presented to Parliament is the resultant of all the forces and 
considerations that have expressed themselves in the dialogue. 
Any changes that follow would normally be made for technical 
rather than political reasons. 

Mr Hollis complains that the system leaves too insignificant 
a function to the individual M.P. who is also a loyal party 
man. ‘If,’ he says, ‘he is never to vote on the intrinsic merits 
of any question, it is difficult to see what the individual Member 
of Parliament is for.’ But why on earth should his vote be 
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determined by his private estimate of the intrinsic merits of a 
question? Mr Hollis agrees that he has not been elected either 
for the value of his judgement or the purity of his conscience, 
but simply because of the party label he bears. If he were 
not a party man he would not be in Parliament. Surely then 
it is his duty in all normal circumstances to behave as a party 
man. As such he can still do an immensely useful job without 
suffering the ‘intellectual corruption’ that Mr Hollis fears. In 
the first place, he can and mostly does play a vital part in the 
democratic dialogue. If he chooses, he can do so openly, for 
telling the truth as one sees it is probably less dangerous than 
most professional politicians think. (The revolts of some local 
parties against their Members after Suez are again an excep- 
tion.) If Mr Bevan can be sure that his constituents will 
applaud all the meanderings of his mind and conscience, others 
can surely allow themselves a little verbal freedom too. 

Even if he prefers to play his part less openly, the private 
Member can be immensely influential. With a minimum of co- 
ordination, half a dozen back-benchers returning from their 
constituencies can wield what might well seem an excessive 
influence. All they have to do is to lie in wait, separately, for 
the P.P.S.’s of some of the big men. The key P.P.S.’s can easily 
be recognized from their unnatural gait, caused by trying to 
walk with one ear always on the ground. Into that ultra- 
receptive ear, our private Members only have to pour their 
stories of what is being said and thought in Luddendenfoot or 
Llandrindod Wells, and that part of their job is done. They 
can also play their part in the return traffic, as anybody knows 
who has seen first Labour and then Conservative M.P.’s pain- 
fully learning how to expound in simple terms the problems 
of the balance of payments. Beyond all that, the private 
Member can look after his constituents, keep an eye on dele- 
gated legislation and chase bureaucratic abuses, both these 
latter being occupations on which, at the moment, M.P.’s 
spend far too little time. He can be sure of an attentive audience, 
both in Committee and in full House, on any subject on which 
he has special knowledge, or he can turn himself, if he wants 
more limelight and has wit enough, into a Hogg or a Pringle, 
a Silverman or an Emrys Hughes. And, of course, if he’s good 
enough or influential enough, he can hope for the grind of 
office when his party is in power. In the conditions of recent 
years, about one majority member in seven or eight can expect 
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to hold office, and the average quality is such that some have 
been visibly scraped up from the bottom of the barrel. It is 
presumably because most M.P.’s find this range of activities 
enough for anybody that so few of them agree with Mr Hollis, 
and because the elector agrees with them that he, too, the key 
man, continues to work the system with so little complaint. 
Most of the above is elementary, but it is evident that there 
are many for whom it needed to be said. But it is also perhaps 
worth while making clear in conclusion what this article does 
not try to say. It does not claim that all power resides with 
the electorate. Much of what is said in this number of THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY about other seats of power is mani- 
festly true. Trade unions, big industrialists, bankers, Press 
lords, high civil servants, judges and many others all wield 
real power. Nor would any serious student of politics wish to 
claim that the dialogue here described can ever be systematic 
or accurate in its measurement and transmission of opinion, 
or that the democracy it helps to sustain is anywhere near 
perfection. What can fairly be claimed is that the important 
element of political power it represents is derived and exercised 
very much more democratically than is imagined by those 
whose minds are befogged by memories of earlier periods and 
systems, and that the whole probably provides as good an 
approximation to democracy as has been found possible in 
any country to-day. And that, all in all, is still quite a claim. 
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Parliament, Parties and the People (III) 


Citadels of Local Power 


Bruce Miller 


NYONE who asks how Britain is governed is in danger of 

looking first at Westminster and Whitehall and of being 

so quickly seduced by the glamour of these places that he 
looks no further. They are filled with such interesting people, 
they have been the centre of attraction for so many years yet 
have never lost their charm, and they are so conveniently 
grouped together within walking distance of one another. 
Their inhabitants share clubs and backgrounds with the people 
who write the weekly newspapers and the editorials in the 
dailies. It is easy to concentrate on them; and at the same time 
it is difficult to believe, in the face of their evident glitter and 
self-confidence, that they do not govern Britain down to the 
last side-road. This concentration of power in London is 
helped by the convenient British dogma of the sovereignty of 
Parliament, which is often used to suggest that, because 
Parliament has the power to do almost anything, it can and 
does do almost everything. In contrast to this easy assumption 
of central power, how depressing it is to wander about County 
Hall, or take a train to Birmingham or Manchester or Liverpool 
or Leicester, to see whether these places, and the counties 
round them, are in fact run from London. 

All the same, it is impossible to live in a provincial city and 
continue to believe that you are being run from London. 
Certainly it is not to national policies that the writers of letters 
to local newspapers turn most often when they want to express 
their annoyance about government. It is the unnecessary 
roundabout on the city boundary, the excess of pianos in the 
secondary modern school, the lack of proper differentiation in 
council house rents, the wickedness of new rating assessments, 
the scarcity of car-parks, the need for more grammar schools, 
that excite their spleen. This is true, of course, of local papers 
all over the world. But what is interesting about the local Press 
in Britain is that those who write both letters and editorials so 
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often forget that there is a central government at all. Taxation, 
the Health Service and foreign policy are three things for 
which the central government is admitted to be responsible. 
There are frequent pictures of politicians, and reports of their 
speeches when they talk about the Commonwealth or Europe 
or inflation. But there is a curious lack of connection between 
the central government, which, according to the text-books and 
also in reality, originates so many of the policies pursued by 
local authorities, and those authorities themselves. The local 
authority is assumed to have more responsibility than in fact it 
is meant by law to have; and local taxation through rates, 
which must hit taxpayers far less hard than central taxation on 
incomes, is dissected with far greater attention than the Budget. 

In other words, provincial people seem to think they are 
governed in the things that matter by their local authorities, not 
by Downing Street or Whitehall. Of course, foreign policy 
matters, and taxation matters, but not in the same sense as the 
school or the council house estate. It is not much good the 
books saying that local government gets more than half its 
revenue from the centre, takes its orders from there, and is 
simply a rather cumbrous form of administration of central 
government policies. It does not look like that to the elector, 
and he does not behave as if it did. 

The point is whether he should. If his councillors are a row of 
puppets jerked from London, presumably he should by-pass 
them and concentrate upon his M.P. In many fields there is 
every reason why he should: for one thing, he is likely to get no 
satisfaction out of a nationalized industry or a Government 
department unless he terrorizes it with ministerial inquiries 
through his member. But in the major matters of local life, he 
does not think of the Ministry of Education or Housing as 
determining his future; he thinks of the local council as doing 
so; and, in the main, he is right. 

He is right because the big towns of England, and many of the 
counties, have built up local administrations that can properly 
be regarded as citadels of local power, which the central 
government attacks at its peril. The politicians at Westminster 
know this, because their party organizations outside Parliament 
are founded on local bodies which are usually more interested 
in local affairs than national, but without which it would be very 
difficult to win elections. The civil servants in Whitehall know 
it, because they have learnt throughout their careers that ‘the 
local people’ must be handled carefully if anything is to be 
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done at all. The fact that Parliament could slaughter every 
tenth man in Birmingham, if it wished, in order to secure obe- 
dience to some administrative demand, is of little value to 
politicians who would not order the slaughter and civil servants 
who would not know how to carry it out. Birmingham is a 
place with its own way of doing things, its own equilibrium of 
political forces, its own special personalities amongst councillors 
and officials; this must all be taken into account if the central 
government is to get Birmingham to do anything, or stop it 
doing something. It is true that there is a steady increase in 
central civil servants outside London, who are not responsible 
to local councils and can be directed from Whitehall; but they 
do not yet administer the main services which have an impact 
on the citizen. The county or corporation still does this; and 
it is in the twists and emphases which councils can give to 
central policies, and the degree of co-operation or unwilling- 
ness which they show, that their own power lies. They do not 
have the paper guarantees of local sovereignty which states in a 
federal system possess, but they have some of the reality of 
power which comes from being on the spot, knowing the special 
qualities and demands of the local people, and being costly and 
difficult to replace if the central government finds them un- 
satisfactory. 

The position of the councils as citadels of power is 
strengthened by their characteristic way of doing business. 
This has similarities with the parliamentary way of doing 
things (by which I mean the special sort of working relation- 
ship between an elected Parliament, a Cabinet, and a civil 
service which is characteristic of central government in 
Britain), but there are massive differences too. The system is 
parliamentary in the sense that most (but not all) members of 
councils are elected, and elected on party tickets; and in the 
sense that there is a sharp division in personnel between 
councillors on the one hand and career officers on the other. 
But there the similarity ends. There may be a counterpart to 
the Prime Minister in a city council, but more often there will 
not; the Lord Mayor is a largely ceremonial figure, spending 
his time dining with visiting firemen and patting local children 
on the head at local junketings. It cannot be said that the 
electors go to the polls to elect a Lord Mayor as they do to 
elect a Prime Minister. This is partly because council elections 
are staggered, making it easier to vote for a person or a party 
than a leader; but it is mainly because of the management of 















council affairs by committees, in ways which have no real 
counterpart in the parliamentary system. It is in local govern- 
ment that Bagehot’s notion of the English devotion to com- 
mittees gets its clearest expression: “The English idea is a com- 
mittee — we are born with a belief in a green cloth, clean pens, 
and twelve men with grey hair.’* 

The committee system is the essential characteristic of British 
local government. Whereas in the parliamentary system each 
division of activity has a department with a Minister respon- 
sible for it, in local government each has a department with a 
committee responsible for it, and sometimes sub-committees as 
well. The word ‘responsible’ needs qualification; final responsi- 
bility for most services rests with the council itself, although 
in regard to some services the councils are obliged to exercise 
their power through the committees. But county councils meet 
once a quarter, and many other councils only once a month. 
Inevitably, real power lies with the committee, which consists 
of councillors and may also have upon it some persons co- 
opted from outside. The chief officials for the service in question 
are responsible to the committee, present reports to it, and take 
part in its discussions. The committee is publicized, the com- 
mittee is respected, it is through the committee that men climb 
to positions of general eminence in their local authorities. The 
system has three main effects: on parties, on councillors, and on 
officials. 

On the parties the system imposes a give and take which is 
greater than the co-operation involved in parliamentary 
affairs. It is hard to sustain the function of a persistent opposi- 
tion when your party has helped to make the policy and carry 
it out in committee. Party fervour obliges an opposition to 
flex its muscles at elections, and make either general com- 
plaints about extravagance or particular complaints about 
pieces of statuary in the school gardens, and other frills; but 
in fact the opposition knows, better than a parliamentary 
opposition, that the expenditure was necessary. In a more in- 
timate and continuous way than its counterpart at Westminster, 

it is a responsible opposition; it has helped to make the policy, 
and a shift of power in the council means little more than a 
change in majority on the committees and new chairmen for 
them. 
* Walter Bagehot, ‘Average Government’, in Mrs Russell Barrington, 


(ed.) Works and Life of Walter Bagehot, Vol. IX, p. 244. From The Saturday 
Review, March 29th, 1856. 
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On councillors themselves the committee system confers 
status which is not to be found in parliamentary life. The 
experienced chairman or member of a committee is a man of 
local importance. Whether his party is in or out, his influence 
continues. In due course he may be excused the indignities of 
election; becoming an alderman, he will still sit on the com- 
mittee. In a very real sense, he may stamp his image on the way 
a particular service is provided in his locality. Especially in 
education, which is the biggest single service provided by local 
authorities, he may leave a sharper imprint than any Minister 
of Education at the national level. If he is prepared to give 
time and trouble to his work, he will be rewarded by a strong 
sense of personal power. In some councils the chairmen of 
committees attain the sort of independent jurisdiction that 
characterizes their counterparts in the U.S. Congress. 

The chief official of a service is more of a public figure than 
the permanent head of a central department can ever hope to 
be. His intimate association with the committee gives him 
scope for personal power which is lacking for the permanent 
head, who must necessarily be always effaced by his Minister. 
A chief official makes speeches and statements which are 
reported in the Press; he can cut a dash in his professional body; 
he is usually safeguarded against petty local interference by 
laws which prescribe how he will be recruited and paid and 
dismissed. He and his committee have the field to themselves. 
If he has a capable and agreeable chairman, who is not dis- 
placed by frequent party fluctuations, the two of them may be 
able to do as they wish over long periods. They have a chance 
to pursue a policy to an extent that few Ministers and per- 
manent heads are able to. They will have to take account of 
public criticism and party pressure (both stronger in the cities 
than the counties), but if they are skilful and have good fortune 
they may hope to personify their service to public opinion for 
years at a stretch. If Whitehall wants to get them to do some- 
thing, it will have to ask nicely. 

This pattern varies a good deal, because of the patchwork 
quilt of authorities which covers Britain, and the variations in 
powers of the local bodies at different levels. But it is broadly 
true of the cities and counties. The committee system buttresses 
the general position of the council as a citadel of power by 
providing further citadels within it; not only is the council 
itself protected against general interference from central 


government, but its committees also provide some defence 
r1* 
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against the depredations of particular departments, such as 
Education and the Home Office. A strong local authority is 
thus a formidable thing. But in the last resort it is still the 
servant of Westminster: Parliament can change it, abolish it, 
withdraw some of its powers and give it others, make services 
obligatory or optional, and prescribe the methods by which 
it will finance and staff its work. It is this final authority which 
makes writers on government refer to local authorities as 
essentially administrative, not legislative, in function; they can 
do only what Acts of Parliament allow them to do, and if they 
want to do something extra they must go cap-in-hand to 
Parliament for a Private Bill. These are facts; they cannot be 
gainsaid. Yet the fact remains that local authorities are dug in 
to an extent which makes Westminster and Whitehall hesitate 
before making changes in them. Everyone knows that areas 
and functions in local government are out of alignment; 
everyone knows that something ought to be done; nobody does 
anything to speak of, because it is recognized that local 
authorities are a series of vested interests of a particularly 
awkward kind. No one knows this better than the M.P. Even 
if he does not live in his constituency, he is there often enough 
to know that the local personalities — councillors and officials, 
of his own party or the other — matter more than he does. If 
they cannot mobilize public opinion, they can throw sand in 
the works of government. So he will be the first to counsel 
caution on his party if it looks like adopting a policy of drastic 
change in local administration. The local people are not only 
in the council; they crop up in the various local voluntary 
bodies, on deputations, and in his own constituency organiza- 
tion. If they are stubborn about something which affects the 
council, there is little he can do about it. 

It would be foolish to end with the implication that Britain 
is really governed by councillors and officials, and that West- 
minster and Whitehall do not matter. Of course they matter. 
If they really set their teeth and propose some great change in 
national life, the localities will fall into line. But the power of 
the local people works in two directions: because they are 
stubborn and inclined to be set in their own ways, their in- 
fluence may minimize the prospect of change; and, once 
changes are made, the peculiar structure of local administra- 
tion may cause those changes to operate in a manner that was 
not intended. 
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a century government has become a much more precise and 
positive thing. It has diminished, has almost extinguished, the 
high degree of autonomy formerly possessed by the head of the 
family, the owner of the estate. It has increasingly devolved its 
work to people who, whether elected or not, owe their powers to 
its grant, in contrast to the older system by which governmental 
authority was apt to be annexed to birth or wealth or social 
position. But it in no way follows that the number of persons 
employed in one way or another in the business of government 
has decreased. If the work of the Post Office has grown, as by 
the widespread distribution of Pools coupons, it is inevitable 
that more sorters and postmen will be needed; if government 
has come to do more than it used to do and has a freer choice of 
its agents it is at least probable that more people will be needed 
to carry it out. 

It may be argued that this is to confuse the people who really 
govern with their subordinate agents. But who are these people 
who really govern? According to one argument they are the 
‘intellectuals’ who initiate ways of thinking which come to 
dictate the actions of the agents of government from parish 
councillors to Cabinet Ministers. But in fact, the intellectual, 
divorced from but dominating the practice of government, is a 
very rare figure in English life. Much more important and 
much more representative is the man or woman who evolves 
some policy as the result of practical experience — Patrick Colqu- 
houn, for example, in the sphere of police, Florence Nightingale 
in nursing, Octavia Hill in housing. Moreover, those who can 
properly be called intellectuals have seldom been content with 
that réle; they have been anxious for the most part to have 
their say in the day-to-day work of government. Bentham was 
not a ‘back-room boy’ from choice; Edwin Chadwick, Gibbon 
Wakefield, the Webbs, H. J. Laski were as active, practically, as 
they could be. The theory of a small élite supplying the ideas 
and a larger number obediently carrying them out simply does 
not accord with the facts of English history. 

Nor does the rival theory, based on the conception of 
parliamentary sovereignty and leading to the conclusion that 
at any given moment the people who govern the country are 
the members of the Cabinet, the managing committee of the 
party which has a majority in the House of Commons. A 
Cabinet is not a debating society or, as a rule, a source of 
intellectual initiative. Its members are necessarily influenced 
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by the views of the party whose leaders they are and, indi- 
vidually, by people or books or experiences which have formed 
their views of life. More tangibly they are influenced by the 
representations of their senior permanent officials. The extent 
of that influence is variable and debatable, but the policy of 
England in various spheres would not have been the same if 
such civil servants as James Stephen, Charles Trevelyan, 
Robert Morant, Eyre Crowe and Lord Beveridge, such 
parliamentary draftsmen as Henry Thring, such a Clerk of 
the House of Commons as Erskine May, had not existed. To 
exclude these men from the ranks of those who are considered 
to govern the country would be legalistic nonsense. 

Where, then, is the line to be drawn between those who 
govern and those who are governed? Clearly the fact of per- 
manent employment by the State is not the criterion; a post- 
man is a paid, full-time servant of the State but he does not 
govern. A much more difficult question arises in respect of 
people who serve on advisory committees (such as the Central 
Advisory Councils on Education and the National Insurance 
Advisory Committee) and on Royal Commissions and Com- 
mittees of Inquiry, such as the Sankey Commission on the Coal 
Industry, the Fleming Committee on the Public Schools, the 
Donoughmore Committee on Ministers’ Powers and the Franks 
Committee on Administrative Tribunals and Enquiries which 
reported in July.* It is perfectly true that some committees are 
set up to stave off the necessity of reaching a decision and others 
to blunt the criticisms of — to ‘nobble’ — interested and aggrieved 
parties. But even in these cases the publication of the report 
may have an influence upon public opinion and ultimately 
upon public policy quite different from what was reckoned on. 
Admittedly influence upon government is not the same thing 
as government; if it were, every political cartoonist and 
columnist, everyone who complained of dirty railway-carriages 
or congested roads, would be governing. All one can say is that 
there are instances in which the judgement of a commission 


* See, on this subject, K. C. Wheare: Government by Committee (Oxford, 
1955). Professor Wheare makes the point (pp. 65-67) that advisory com- 
mittees tend to strengthen rather than weaken the hands of government 
officials who are enabled first to draw the teeth of their most expert and 
potentially influential critics and then to draw the teeth of Parliament and 
the public by presenting them with an agreed report which it is very difficult 
to challenge. 
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or a committee has hastened early and decisive action on 
important subjects; if the people who composed it are not 
‘governors’ in the sense of taking responsibility for that action 
they may properly be called ‘near governors’. 

Then, is there any valid and useful distinction to be made 
between governing and administering? At the lower adminis- 
trative levels there is; at the higher the line of demarcation 
becomes blurred and may fade altogether. A somewhat similar 
question arises in respect of local authorities. In theory they 
exist to administer certain services under the direction of the 
central government. Their expenditure is subjected to the 
investigation of the District Auditor; they have to seek approval 
for the loans they wish to raise, as well as for the by-laws they 
wish to pass and for the appointment and dismissal of certain 
of their senior officials; their major schemes are dependent 
upon the provision of government grants and, in the last resort, 
they can be compelled to carry out their duties by mandamus. 
It is easy to make out a case for their being the mere agents of 
Whitehall. In practice, despite the restrictions to which they 
are subject, the position is not quite this. The central govern- 
ment shrinks from the employment of the ultimate sanctions, 
preferring to get its way gradually by advice, persuasion, the 
judicious use of publicity and the bargaining power which it 
possesses in respect of grants. Had all local authorities been 
mere puppets every public health authority, by this time, 
would have had or shared in the services of a full-time Medical 
Officer of Health and a great many more small police authori- 
ties would have ceased to exist.* There are two other points to 
be remembered. Much of the pressure for the statutes under 
which local authorities act, for instance, in matters of housing 
and education, came initially from the authorities or associa- 
tions of authorities themselves. In the second place, their obliga- 
tions are far from depriving them of all discretionary power. 
One local authority introduces a differential rent scheme 
which its neighbour will have nothing to do with; one welcomes 
applications for improvement grants under the Housing Acts 
of 1949 and 1952, while another puts as many obstacles as it 
can think of in the way of applicants. Certainly the members 
of the 62 county councils, the 309 municipal councils, the 
572 urban district councils and the 475 rural district councils 


* D. N. Chester’s Central and Local Government (London, 1951) is a lucid 
and detailed study of the relations between these two types of authority. 
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in England and Wales do not spend all or even most of their 
time in governing as distinct from administering, but in so far 
as government can be said to include the discretionary use of 
legal authority they spend some of their time in governing. 

The fallacy inherent in the expression, ‘the governing class’, 
is that there are some people who spend all their time in 
governing others and none in being governed themselves. In 
fact, no subject of the Crown in this country is in that position. 
A Minister may on July 1st make an Order designating the 
site of a new town under the New Towns Act, 1946, and, in 
respect of the residents and property-owners of that area, he 
is undoubtedly governing (even though in law his act is 
administrative) ; on July 2nd he may be charged before a petty 
sessional bench with careless driving or keeping a dog without 
a licence, thus slipping into the réle of the governed. What one 
can easily forget in concentrating one’s attention upon the 
Cabinet and senior civil servants is the large number of people 
in this country who do a certain amount of governing. 

The lay justice of the peace is an excellent example. He is 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor on the recommendation, in 
counties, of the Lord Lieutenant and his advisory committee 
and he can be dismissed by the Lord Chancellor. Petty sessional 
benches are subject to the prerogative writs and can be obliged 
to state a case on a point of law for the Divisional Court; from 
their convictions and sentences there is an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. Clearly, justices cannot act or are not supposed to 
act arbitrarily or irresponsibly. On the other hand, they have 
a very wide discretion; how wide is evidenced by the disparity 
in the sentence imposed by different benches for the same 
offence committed in substantially the same circumstances. 
The offence colloquially known as that of being ‘drunk in charge’ 
is punished by some benches by a fine of £50 and two years’ 
suspension (which means two years’ suspension); by others by 
a fine of £10 and twelve months’ suspension, of which the last 
six months are almost automatically remitted on application. 
This may or may not be for the benefit of public order, but at 
least it illustrates the extent to which the benches are auto- 
nomous bodies. It has to be remembered, too, that as well as 
their criminal jurisdiction justices possess a very considerable 
civil jurisdiction; in matrimonial cases, for example, and in 
the licensing of public-houses and places of entertainment. 
There is no doubt but that a ‘strong’ bench with a settled 
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policy can so affect the conduct of people who reside within its 
area that it can properly be described as in some degree 
governing them. And whatever may have been the case in the 
past the social composition of the lay magistracy to-day is wide 
and varied; indeed, the criticism one sometimes hears is that 
justices are appointed too little for their individual abilities and 
too much as ‘representing’ a particular sex or locality or interest 
which is thought to be under-represented. 

Another type of government (by part-time ‘governors’) is 
that exercised under statutory powers by the disciplinary 
committees of various professions; by the General Medical 
Council in respect of doctors, for example, and by the Law 
Society in respect of solicitors. More important to the public 
at large are the administrative tribunals which have lately 
been the subject of investigation. The question ‘Who governs 
Britain?’ is not the same as the question ‘How is Britain 
governed ?” or ‘How could Britain be better governed?’ but 
the report, apart from analysis and recommendation, contains 
an up to date description of one very important aspect of con- 
temporary government. It groups the tribunals according to 
the subject matter with which they are concerned. Those 
dealing with land and property are the County Agricultural 
Executive Committee, the Agricultural Land Tribunals, the 
Local Valuation Courts (which hear appeals on proposed 
changes in rateable values), the Lands Tribunal and the Rents 
Tribunal. A second group is formed of the National Insurance 
and Industrial Injuries Local Tribunals, the National Assist- 
ance Appeal Tribunals and the Family Allowance Referees. 
The National Health Service has fathered the Medical Practices 
Committee, the Service Committee, the Executive Councils 
and the very important National Health Service Tribunal. 
Military Service is responsible for the Military Service (Hard- 
ship) Committees, the Reinstatement Committees, the Con- 
scientious Objectors Local and Appellate Tribunals and the 
Pensions Appeal Tribunals. Transport provides the Licensing 
Authorities for Public Service Vehicles and Goods Vehicles and 
the Transport Tribunal; among miscellaneous tribunals are 
those of the General and Special Commissioners of Income 
Tax and the Compensation Appeal Tribunals. 

The list, set out like this, is both tedious and somewhat 
alarming; important forms of adjudication involving the 
preperty, careers and livelihood of many people have been 
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brought into existence and allowed to grow without system 
and, in some instances, without providing for those elements 
of openness, fairness and impartiality which are essential to 
natural justice.* It is more relevant here, however, to make the 
obvious point that the people who staff these tribunals, most 
of them serving part-time and many of them unpaid, are 
exercising a function of government. 

The Victorians usually spoke of ‘the ministry’ when we 
would speak of ‘the government’ and perhaps this was all to 
the good in that it avoided confusion between ‘the government’ 
and ‘government’. At all events it is the argument of this 
article that to-day in Britain the functions of government 
are very widely distributed. It would be very little of an ex- 
aggeration to say that any man or woman with a modicum of 
intelligence and ambition can acquire some share, however 
small, in government. This is quite a different thing from saying 
that he or she can acquire some substantial share in shaping 
national policy. It may be that a gap is growing between those 
who govern in the ordinary sense and the few who, with or 
without official responsibility, help to form the policies of the 
nation. 


* Report of the Committee on Administrative Tribunals and Enquiries (Cmnd. 
218, 1957). If this report is substantially implemented by legislation its 
framers will be among those whom we have described as ‘near-governors’ 
and the members of the two standing Councils on Tribunals which it 
recommends should be created will be ‘governors’. 








Powers Within The State (I) 


The Réle of the Foreign Office 


Brian Crozier 


spokesman of the Foreign Office started explaining the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government to a party of 
journalists. It was a day of crisis. On the 29th, an Israeli force 
had been dropped by parachute into the Sinai Desert west of 
El Nakhl. The policy of H.M.G., explained the spokesman, 
was simple; it consisted of invoking the Tripartite Declaration.* 

At four-thirty, on the same afternoon and a stone’s-throw 
away, Sir Anthony Eden rose in the House of Commons. The 
adjectives ‘tense’ and ‘expectant’ found their way, with justi- 
fication, into the newspaper reports of that afternoon’s debate. 
The Prime Minister announced that the Governments of Israel 
and Egypt had been given twelve hours to withdraw their 
forces to a distance of ten miles from the Suez Canal, on threat 
of intervention by Anglo-French forces. He did not mention 
the Tripartite Declaration, but later, under pressure from Mr 
Gaitskell and Mr Shinwell, he explained that the Tripartite 
Declaration was irrelevant because Egypt itself had denounced 
it. 

The conclusion that the Foreign Office spokesman was trying 
to pull wool over the eyes of his visitors, though tempting, 
should be resisted. The spokesman could have had no interest 
in misleading the Press, since he was aware that within a few 
minutes the news agency reports of the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment could be compared with his exposé of Government policy. 
The fact is that the spokesman did not know the Prime Minis- 
ter’s intentions; in particular, he was unaware that the Prime 
Minister intended to depart from the policy advised by his 
permanent officials. 

The Suez crisis will probably be quoted as a classic example 


A T four-thirty on the afternoon of October goth, 1956, a 


* Of May 1950, under which Great Britain, the United States and 
France opposed the use of force to alter existing frontiers in the Middle 
East. 
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of a breakdown in the mechanism of consultation — a point at 
which the delicate system of checks and balances in the un- 
written constitution of the United Kingdom failed to work, 
leaving the power to act almost entirely in the hands of one 
man. It is not my purpose to express opinions about the policy 
of armed intervention in Egypt; what I think about the Prime 
Minister’s decision not to invoke the Tripartite Declaration 
has no place in this article. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is 
trying to find out who governs Britain. The Suez crisis was 
exceptional, both in its intrinsic gravity, and in the methods 
used to deal with it. The virtue of considering an exceptional 
case is that it may make it easier to isolate the rule. This I shall 
attempt to do. 

The British Foreign Office, though occasionally maligned by 
advocates of public economies or by class-conscious Labour 
M.P.s shocked by its preponderance of old school ties is, by 
and large and despite its Burgesses and Macleans, a body of 
superlative quality. Its permanent officials, at all levels, with- 
stand exacting comparisons with those of any other country. 
There is hardly any doubt that, particularly since the reforms 
introduced by Sir Anthony Eden himself, its personnel is the 
finest on offer in the country; and if so many of its successful 
candidates happen to have spent earlier years at Eton or 
Winchester, that is a tribute to the public schools, not a reflection 
on the system of selection. The function of officials in the senior 
branch of the Foreign Office, when abroad, is to report on 
conditions in the country of their posting; when at home, to 
sift, collate and assess the significance of the reports from their 
distant colleagues. The development of telegraphic and air 
communications has reduced the negotiating function of our 
ambassadors, and the proliferation of Sovereign States, each 
consecrating its independence by an exchange of ambassadors, 
has depreciated the coinage of ambassadorial status. Many of 
their excellencies are mere counsellors or ministers in rank. 
But if prestige has declined, the volume of work has not. 
Indeed, in sum total, the weight of paper used and the number 
of diplomatic contacts made, have enormously increased since 
the end of the Second World War. In consequence, even some 
of the most senior Foreign Office officials, who ought to be 
sufficiently free from routine duties to devote themselves to 
long-term reflection, are often grossly overworked. At times of 
crisis, the strain on these must become almost intolerable. Yet 
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it is precisely at times of crisis —- such as the Suez Canal dispute 
— that the need for cool and leisurely counsel is at its greatest. 
It is not easy to see how this dilemma can be avoided, 
although I shall try to suggest a partial remedy. The pyramidal 
structure of the Foreign Office is really no more cumbrous 
than it need be, even if some of its regional sub-divisions are, 
no doubt unavoidably, somewhat arbitrary (the ‘Northern’ 
department includes the Soviet bloc, but not Jugoslavia; 
Cyprus is the responsibility of the ‘Southern’, Israel of the 
‘Levant’ and Egypt of the ‘African’, departments). It is up to 
the head of each department to prod his superiors about 
matters in his parish that seem to call for action. The Assistant 
Under-Secretaries of State are responsible for gathering to- 
gether the strands reaching them from different departments 
but affecting one problem; and so on through the Deputy 
Under-Secretaries to the Permanent Under-Secretary (the 
head of the Foreign Office), and through him to the politically 
appointed Ministers of State and Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, more commonly known 
as the Foreign Secretary. Besides the regional departments, the 
Foreign Office includes various departments, some purely 
administrative (‘Personnel’, ‘Protocol’, etc.), others of import- 
ance in the formulation of policy. Not all departments in the 
second category are staffed exclusively by career diplomats. 
One in particular employs a high proportion of experts in 
various fields on a contract basis. It is the duty of these experts 
to sift and digest the great mass of source material of all kinds 
— from the Soviet Press to Peking Radio, from Cambodian 
newspapers to official reports of the proceedings of the Polish 
Workers’ Party’s Central Committee. From these experts issues 
a constant stream of factual and interpretative data guiding the 
policy-makers and their subordinates. From a parallel depart- 
ment, ‘Information Policy’, issues another stream of material 
directed at Britain’s chanceries and information offices abroad 
and aimed at keeping them abreast of facts and policies. Within 
the purview of the responsible Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State are the overseas services of the BBC. As a rule, the out- 
ward-going functions of ‘Information Policy’ are ably and 
smoothly discharged. But if any further proof were needed that 
the circumstances of the Suez crisis were exceptional, it might 
perhaps be mentioned that when Sir Anthony announced his 
ultimatum, the Assistant Under-Secretary of State in charge 
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had no instructions on how to present the official case to an 
outside world in which hostility greatly outweighed sympathy. 

Two other aspects of the Foreign Office machinery should 
be mentioned, for they have a special bearing on the inquiry 
attempted in this issue. One is the complex system of liaison 
with other departments of State and with the Service chiefs. 
As Lord Strang, a former Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State, pointed out in The Foreign Office, liaison is clearly much 
closer with some departments than with others; it is far closer 
with the Board of Trade than with the Ministry of Education, 
and with the Ministry of Defence than with the Home Office. 
The point is that the influence of the Foreign Office makes 
itself felt wherever foreign issues are likely to be involved, and, 
indirectly, at many points beyond. The size of the military 
establishment in Singapore, in the year of Malaya’s inde- 
pendence, could hardly be decided, for instance, without 
reference to the Foreign Office; and such decisions, in the final 
analysis, determine how much of the national cake will be left 
for slicing up at home. There are thus, as one would expect, 
particularly close links between the Foreign Office and the 
Service chiefs. O:. the Foreign Office side, this co-ordination is 
the direct responsibility of the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State, through the Joint Intelligence and Joint Planning 
Staff sub-committees of the Chiefs of Staff. Another side of the 
Foreign Office machinery which has a special bearing on this 
inquiry is a modest office, attached to one of the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, and dealing 
with the many Parliamentary questions on foreign affairs. 
This office, always busy when Parliament is sitting, is at times 
under great pressure. The official in charge of it has to chevy 
his colleagues in various regional departments to produce 
chapter and verse by the sometimes exacting deadlines of 
Question Time. He must, in addition, be able to improvise a 
convincing reply himself when, as occasionally happens, the 
required information fails to reach him in time. 

There, I suggest, is an important clue to the power of the 
Foreign Office, and indeed of the higher reaches of the civil 
service as a whole. The politicians, however diligent, lack a 
detailed knowledge of international affairs; the permanent 
officials have it. (It is perhaps of more than coincidental 
interest that Sir Anthony Eden, after his many years as Foreign 
Secretary, entered 10 Downing Street with unusual expertise 
in the foreign field; exceptional in this respect, he was also 
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exceptional in taking the major decision to intervene in force 
in Egypt without adequately consulting the permanent officials, 
the Opposition or even his own Cabinet.) This circumstance 
encourages me to hazard a general rule: in most issues, the 
Foreign Secretary’s policy is shaped for him by the permanent 
officials, who not only provide the facts on which policy must 
be based, but also interpret them. The more remote and 
recondite the problem the truer this is. I submit Indo-China as 
an example. When M. Mendés-France and Sir Anthony Eden 
bargained away half Vietnam at Geneva in 1954, they were 
convinced that the Diem regime in the south would soon 
collapse anyway and that the Geneva Agreements merely 
delayed the inevitable Communist triumph throughout the 
country. The Foreign Office, still for some time under the 
influence of Francophile officials, reacted indignantly to 
tentative suggestions from Saigon that the Diem regime —- 
which had denounced the Geneva agreements at the start — 
could not consider itself bound to abide by a clause in the un- 
signed Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference, calling 
for general elections throughout Vietnam, leading to the 
reunification of the country. The official attitude was plain: 
if this refusal involved South Vietnam in hostilities, no help 
could be expected from Britain. Eighteen months later, how- 
ever, with President Diem still firmly in power, the Foreign 
Office, while adhering to the Geneva Agreements, had begun 
to appreciate Saigon’s point of view. Indeed the Marquess of 
Reading, then Minister of State, in conference with Mr 
Gromyko in London, defended, in effect, South Vietnam’s 
right not to be thrown to the Communist wolves at general 
elections which the more populous and regimented north was 
considered bound to win. The evolving attitude of the Govern- 
ment, which the facts no doubt justified, reflected the changing 
views — and to some extent the rotating functions — of the 
responsible Foreign Office officials. 

Is there any way of ensuring that the Prime Minister of the 
day always takes into account the views of the permanent 
officials? This is not an easy question to answer. Once again 
the Suez crisis — the great exception — compels attention. At 
some point between the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company by Colonel Nasser and the Anglo-French ultimatum, 
the Government called for a report by Foreign Office experts in 
answer to the question: Would an armed intervention by 
Britain and France in Egypt provoke Russian retaliation in 
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kind? The answer, which the future proved valid (it was 
American, not Soviet pressure that made the Government call 
off the Suez expedition), was ‘No.’ 

This kind of consultation is hardly what I had in mind: 
if the Government’s question had been, ‘Is there any reason 
why British and French forces should not land in Egypt?’ the 
answer might have been very different. Was there, then, no 
real consultation with the Foreign Office? The full facts are not 
known, but it does seem that the ambassadors at affected 
places in the Middle East were not consulted about inter- 
vention, and that if they had been most would have advised 
against it. At the very top in the Foreign Office there seems to 
have been support for Eden; but at all layers below the very 
top there were profoundly divided opinions, and probably a 
majority of officials opposed the intervention and would have 
advised against it if consulted. 

I repeat, I am not concerned with the rights and wrongs of 
the Suez expedition. But I do hold that it is wrong that a Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom should be able to commit his 
country to armed action abroad without making himself 
aware of the opinions of H.M.’s paid officials. And since these 
paid officials are often, as we have seen, too busy with the 
trees to pay sufficient attention to the wood, I suggest the 
creation of a small permanent committee of top Foreign Office 
men, entirely freed from departmental or administrative duties, 
and charged solely with thinking about foreign policy. Their 
concern would be the future, the implications of projected 
courses of action and the desirability or otherwise of alternative 
courses. The advice of such a committee neither could, nor 
ought to be, made binding on the executive. But there would, I 
submit, be a case for requiring the Prime Minister of the day to 
consult it before committing the armed forces of the nation to 
action beyond these shores, if only to be made acquainted with 
qualified views not necessarily the same as his. The advice 
tendered upon such occasions could then be made available to 
Parliament to prevent a monopoly of facts on the Government 
benches. 

In making this suggestion I am conscious of having strayed 
from the narrowest interpretation of my brief. But it seems to 
me inevitable that an inquiry into the forces that govern a 
country should reveal deficiencies in the system of government. 
It is perhaps, therefore, excusable to suggest a modest improve- 
ment. 










Powers Within The State (II) 


The Press 


John Beavan 


of power. In no country have the national newspapers 

such vast circulations and in no country is their control 
in the hands of such a small number of men.* Nowhere, in fact, 
has the national Press been so successfully commercialized as 
in Britain. Nearly 30 million copies of newspapers are produced 
each weekday and even more on Sundays. Almost every literate 
adult sees at least one paper every day. As Mr Francis Williams 
points out in his recent book Dangerous Estate, no other product 
of modern civilization has achieved so complete a saturation 
of its potential market. And yet this appearance of power is 
largely illusory. To achieve and retain those high circulations 
it has been necessary to make newspapers more and more 
entertaining, less partisan and less political. Newspaper 
owners have been forced by commercial pressure to trade power 
for maximum readership. 

This process of commercialization, which has been going on 
for sixty years, since in fact Alfred Harmsworth started the 
Daily Mail, has been a response to trading conditions rather 
than a calculated policy. Constantly rising costs have com- 
pelled owners to seek increased circulation in order to attract 
more advertising revenue. Most of the papers which refused to 
run in the race have perished. The rise in circulations has 
suited the most powerful advertisers who are chiefly the pro- 
ducers or distributors of consumption goods and wish to sell 
them to the masses in all parts of the country. 

It is more convenient for them to advertise in a small number 
of newspapers which give universal coverage than in a large 
number of local newspapers. The pressure of the advertisers 


To British Press appears to be a splendid concentration 





* According to the U NESCO survey, The Daily Press, the figures of 
which relate to 1952 but are still valid to-day, the average circulation of 
our daily papers is 254,000. In Germany it is 28,480, in the United States 
24,300, in Sweden 21,800, in Switzerland 11,000. The United Kingdom 
has fewer daily newspapers than Mexico. 
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exercised by the preference they show for newspapers that sell 
their goods most efficiently has created the shape of the British 
Press, and is responsible for the present painful distortions of 
the industry. The circulations of the Herald and News Chronicle, 
great by all other standards but British ones, are less attractive 
to the biggest advertisers than those of the Mirror or Express, 
which are roughly three times as big. This is the cause of the 
current crisis in Fleet Street. Because they get less advertising, 
the Herald and the News Chronicle publish smaller newspapers 
than their rivals. The obvious remedy of recouping themselves 
by raising their selling price does not seem to be available to 
them for they believe that readers will not pay, say threepence, 
for ten-page papers when they can get sixteen-page papers for 
twopence. If they cannot find ways of balancing their revenue 
against their costs, the owners of these newspapers will have to 
close them down or merge them. In either event there would 
be no popular purely Liberal or Socialist daily in Britain. 

The first need of a newspaper is to ensure its own survival 
and the condition of survival of a popular paper in Britain 
to-day is that it must have a vast readership. This imposes most 
severe limitations on the freedom of owners and editors to choose 
the intellectual level on which they shall operate and the quality 
and quantity of the political news and comment they can 
purvey. The press lords are bound by golden chains. And not 
only the press lords. The Daily Herald, of which the Trades 
Union Congress is a part owner, can survive only by severely 
restricting that political contact which is its chief reason for 
existing. 

* * * 

The casual student of newspapers is usually fascinated by 
the amount of power which is concentrated in a few families, 
for though the national newspapers of Britain are great busi- 
nesses employing many millions of capital they are often 
family concerns. The second Lord Rothermere, a nephew of 
Northcliffe, is Chairman of the Daily Mail. Mr Cecil Harms- 
worth King, a nephew of Northcliffe, is Chairman of the 
Daily Mirror. Lord Beaverbrook still controls the Daily Express 
which he acquired in 1913 and Mr Max Aitken, his son, is 
Chairman. Mr Laurence Cadbury, whose father acquired the 
Daily News in 1900, is Chairman of the News Chronicle. The 
Daily Telegraph is ran by Mr Michael Berry as Editor-in-Chief. 
His father, the late Lord Camrose, and his uncle, Lord Kemsley, 
with Lord Iliffe, became proprietors of this paper in 1920. The 
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second Lord Camrose is now Chairman. The Observer is respon- 
sible to a Trust and is edited by Mr David Astor, whose grand- 
father bought it from Northcliffe. Mr Astor’s uncle, Lord Astor 
of Hever, owns nine-tenths of The Times, which he acquired 
after Northcliffe’s death in 1922. His son, Mr Gavin Astor, is a 
director. The other tenth is owned by members of the Walter 
family, descendants of the original owners, two of whom are 
directors. The Chairman of the Manchester Guardian is Mr 
Laurence Scott, whose grandfather, C. P. Scott, was owner 
and editor. Five of C. P. Scott’s grandsons are on the Trust or 
the Board of Directors. 

Lord Kemsley, who with his brothers bought the Hulton 
group from Rothermere in 1924, presides over a chain of pro- 
vincial papers and is Editor-in-Chief of the Sunday Times. His 
eldest son, Mr Lionel Berry, is Deputy Chairman. 


* * * 


All this could be made to look most sinister by a radical 
pamphleteer, but it would be naive to regard the dynastic 
ambitions of newspaper owners as coming from a desire for 
power in the direction of affairs of state. On the whole I think 
it could be fairly said that newspaper owners to-day regard 
their publications either as a trust to be administered for the 
public good or as the source of wealth. Sometimes these two 
motives are honourably mixed. Power is a secondary motive, 
though not, I would say, with Lord Beaverbrook. 

He and Lord Bracken are the only two owners who have 
enjoyed high political office and then only during wartime. 
Newspaper owners are too independent and too wilful to fit into 
the party system to-day and they could not commit their great 
enterprises to toeing the party line or becoming mere engines of 
party propaganda. To a paper with a mass sale, party respon- 
sibility would be crippling. The Herald could be made more 
easily saleable to non-readers if the party tie were broken, but 
it has not been broken because a section of the present reader- 
ship takes the paper out of sheer loyalty, and might cease to 
do so if the Herald was not ‘Labour’s own paper.’ 

None of the so-called Tory papers is orthodox in its politics. 
Even the Daily Telegraph which comes nearest to orthodoxy 
can be sharply critical of Conservative policy. But it is doubtful 
whether any mass circulation paper, except the Mirror, carries 
much weight with its readers. Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere once tried to compel Stanley Baldwin to change his 
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policies, but even this concerted attempt was a complete failure 
and Baldwin had public opinion on his side when he said that 
they claimed the prerogative of the harlot, power without 
responsibility. What statesmen seem to require chiefly from the 
Press to-day is that it should not give them trouble. To the 
journalist unaware of what goes on at the dinner table of his 
proprietor, the Government seems to influence the Press most 
strongly at an entirely different level; that is, through its public 
relations officers who are in daily touch with the specialist 
reporters. 

At General Elections, of course, most newspapers campaign 
vigorously and become strongly partisan, but it is doubtful 
whether they have much effect. The Labour movement grew 
up in spite of an almost universally hostile Press. In America a 
predominantly hostile Press did not prevent the Democrats 
from winning victory after victory in the Presidential Elections. 

The dynastic sense of proprietors I attribute less to a desire 
for political power than to the romantic fascination of the news- 
paper business. Whatever interests their sons may have, be they 
political, literary, theatrical, technical, administrative or 
financial, the newspaper can satisfy them. Moreover, these 
great businesses are mostly fairly new. We are still in the age 
of the pioneers. When Northcliffe founded the Mail in 1896, 
not a single newspaper company was quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange. It is in this century that the great chains have 
been built, the millionaire fortunes earned and the baronies 
and viscounties conferred. Only now are the pioneering days 
ending as something like saturation point is reached in total 
circulation. This point has not, however, been reached for any 
single newspaper. The target in Britain is a circulation of 10 
millions. Only a Sunday paper, The News of the World, has come 
within sight of it. But it is not an impossible goal for a daily. 


* * * 


Until a few years ago it was common for Left Wing speakers 
to regard the national Press as part of a capitalist conspiracy 
to dope the workers and keep them in their improper stations. 
‘Our comrade must have been reading the Daily Mail’ the 
street corner orator would say with a half compassionate, half 
leering smile at the heckler; and that explained all. Rothermere, 
the Berrys and Beaverbrook, with their mass circulations and 
chains of newspapers, were seen as a conspiratorial group 
concerned not only to preach conservatism, but also to obscure 
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the face of truth and spread lying propaganda. Some remnants 
of this belief remained even in sophisticated Labour circles 
after the war and partly inspired the successful demand for 
the Royal Commission on the Press. There were of course 
some more soundly based fears — that a predominantly Tory 
Press would misrepresent and hinder the revolution which 
Labour intended to carry through. The Royal Commission, 
however, which looked at length into the treatment of bread 
rationing and other subjects highly contentious at the time, 
unearthed no grave scandals; nor did it differentiate in 
drawing up its conclusions between newspapers of the right 
and left (the circulations of the Mirror, Herald and News 
Chronicle, newspapers which were sympathetic to Labour then, 
roughly balanced those of the Express, Mail, and Telegraph as 
they still do). The Commission spoke of the confusion that can 
seem to be caused by a mixture of political partisanship and 
commercial news values: 

In the popular papers, consideration of news value acts as a 

distorting medium even apart from any political considera- 

tions. It attaches supreme importance to the new, the excep- 
tional and the ‘human’, and it emphasizes these elements 

in the news to the detriment and even the exclusion of the 

normal and the continuing. Consequently the picture is always 

out of focus. The combination day after day of distortion due 

to these factors with the distortion arising from political 

partisanship has a cumulative effect upon the reader. 

It results, where it is carried furthest, not only in a debase- 
ment of standards of taste, but also in a further weakening 

of the foundations of intelligent judgment in public affairs. 

Political partisanship alone as we have indicated deprives 

_the citizen of evidence on which conclusions should be based; 

political partisanship in conjunction with a high degree of 

distortion for news value may lead him to forget that con- 
clusions are, or should be, grounded on evidence. 

I wondered at the time and I wonder still more to-day what 
evidence there is that the political distortions of the popular 
Press ‘have a cumulative effect on the reader.’ The most 
astonishing political fact of the post-war years has been the 
steadiness of the electorate, its calm, and even its complacency 
in numerous political and economic crises and also in wars. 
One might explain the consistency of the voting in three 
General Elections by saying that the electorate is blindly 
following the prejudices of the newspapers it takes, for there is 
a rough correspondence between the votes cast for the Labour 
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and Conservative Parties and the circulations of popular 
papers of Left and Right. But there is a great deal of co- 
incidence in this. Many Conservative voters take the Mirror 
and many Labour voters take the Express. About 15 per cent 
of their readers take both papers. 

Very little sociological investigation into the attitudes of 
newspaper readers has been published, but what has been 
made available suggests that the politics of a paper are for 
many people neither an attraction nor a repellent. The 
Liberal News Chronicle recently acquired the Conservative 
Daily Dispatch and retained a surprising number of its readers 
(though some fell off after Suez). It is known that many readers 
of popular newspapers are oblivious of their political bias. 
This is not because they are moronic or because the newspapers 
do not make their allegiance clear at vital times on vital issues; 
it is because many readers are apolitical. They take newspapers 
purely for their entertainment value and avoid reading the 
political items. An executive of a popular paper said to me 
recently: 

We give little politics and what little we do give is not well 

read. No matter how you dress up, sensationalize and 

glamorize a political story in our paper, the readers have a 

wonderful knack of sniffing it out and avoiding it. You can’t 

fool most of them even some of the time. 

The Press Commission was in fact not looking realistically 
either at the readers of popular newspapers or at the electorate. 
Until the turn of the century newspapers circulations were 
extremely low. The Daily Mail, which almost reached the 
million during the Boer War, declined afterwards to between 
700,000 and 800,000, but even then completely dominated the 
newspaper scene. Before the war of 1914—-18 it is doubtful 
whether the total sale of daily newspapers was as great as that 
of the Daily Mirror alone to-day. The newspapers were much 
more political and much more serious than they are now. 
They circulated among a minority which was interested in 
public affairs. Now all literate adults see a daily newspaper, 
but it is absurd to suppose that they wish to follow public 
affairs. The popular newspapers recognized that such interest 
is extremely limited and intermittent; in order to expand 
their circulations to get more advertising to meet rising costs 
they had to make their newspapers less serious. 

It is, I believe, futile for would-be reformers of the popular 
Press to regret that it devotes so little attention to serious 
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matters. Rather should they marvel that it gives so much. I 
am sure that the owners and most of the editors of these papers 
would like to give more politics than they do and would like to 
raise their intellectual and moral level. But they could do so 
only at the cost of losing readership and eventually losing money 
and perhaps imperilling their very existence. 

The popular Press has both created and been created by 
branded consumption goods with a national market. The 
advertisers have made it possible and essential to bring the 
price and quality of newspapers within the reach of every- 
body. But the mass circulation has come to dominate pro- 
prietors and editors. “They are the masters now’ might the 
editor regretfully say as he orders a three-column block of 
Sabrina for page 1 and pushes news of the Russian rockets to 
an inside page. Walpole, asked what a host did when enter- 
taining a group of men of mixed culture, replied ‘talk bawdy’. 
This has been the formula of editors of popular papers in the 
past six or seven years. Confronted with an audience of all 
ages and income groups and of both sexes, spread fairly evenly 
throughout the country and embracing all religions and 
political viewpoints, they have developed a dread of boring 
or offending minorities and sought for subjects of universal 
interest. Sex, crime and violence, plus show-business, particu- 
larly television gossip, have been the answer to their problems. 

If the capitalist Press is wicked to-day it is not because it is 
anti-Socialist, but because it presents such a curious picture of 
life. Richard Hoggart has written at great length about this 
and he seems to believe that the decent homespun values of 
the labouring poor are being undermined. I myself, who know 
as much and as little of the workers to-day as Hoggart does, 
see no sign of this. What I do see are people who always 
enjoyed prurient gossip still enjoying it, but getting it from 
their newspapers as well as from their neighbours. What has 
been destroyed is not popular moral values, but the power of 
the popular Press and the respect newspapers once enjoyed. 
I am sure, for example, the Daily Mail and Daily Express had 
more power to influence opinion twenty-five years ago than 
they have to-day. 

This is due not only to their increased frivolity but also to 
the fact that newspapers are less vivid than newer mass media, 
such as television, cinema and radio. Fleet Street is uneasily 
aware of the decline in its relative importance in the lives of 
the masses; but nobody can tell it how to check this decline. 
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The Northcliffe formula, over sixty years old, now has been 
carried to ultimate lengths. It could cease to attract without 
anything being found to replace it. Papers which are so easy 
to take and to read may be easy to leave off. That is why an 
increase of price, which is essential to-day, has been approached 
so timorously 

Some of the most popular newspapers have discovered 
from their readership surveys that the highest scoring features 
no longer attract 60 per cent of their readers, but only 50 per 
cent. Nobody in Fleet Street knows any longer just what 
pleases the readership. The successful papers do not really 
know why they succeed and when a paper is failing nobody 
knows how to reverse the trend. Even if an editor thought he 
knew, it is improbable that he would be allowed to try it out. 
As Francis Williams has said, nobody can afford to experiment. 
The successful papers stick to their formula and the unsuc- 
cessful ones try to copy it. Even the gay confidence of the Mirror 
men evaporates when they try to work out what kind of a 
paper they would have to produce if the pressure of advertising 
forced them to double the number of pages. 


* * * 


All this means that the Press, which depends so much on the 
whims of the public, does not really correspond to the needs of 
the public. Through the rise of the Labour Party and the 
democratization of the Tory Party, there has been, in the 
modern state, a vast increase in the number of people exercising 
power. It is really essential that they should be well informed. 
Too few of them take full advantage of our two most serious 
newspapers, The Times and the Manchester Guardian, whose 
circulations still remain absurdly small, especially when com- 
pared with those of the two serious Sunday papers. The Daily 
Telegraph, it is true, has a million readers, but although it is an 
excellent newspaper, it does not, I think, go deeply enough into 
the causes of movement for the serious student, the legislator 
or the administrator. There is also a need, as Mr Williams has 
suggested, for serious popular papers, content with a circulation 
of about a million. Newspapermen dream of a Mail as heartily 
Tory as the old Morning Post, of a Herald as vigorous and witty 
as Lansbury’s Herald and a radical rampaging News Chronicle. 
But the dream is idle. The price they would have to charge 
would be too high for the readers they could hope to attract. 
They just could not afford to go for power and influence. 





Powers Within the State (III) 


The Influence of Business 


and the City 


Bernard Hollowood 


N Economics for Democrats Geoffrey Crowther wrote: ‘Funda- 
[ enc, the Conservative Party is a business party . . . the 

business man who does not regularly cast his vote for the 
Conservative candidate is in these days a rara avis. . . . It follows 
from this fact that the policy pursued by the Conservative 
Party is in general that which business men — that is, managers, 
directors, chairmen and employers of labour — want.’ He also 
wrote that ‘there are few Conservative members whose names 
do not appear in the Directory of Directors. The Conservative 
Party as a whole believes in nothing so tenaciously as in what 
it is pleased to call “‘sound business principles’’.’ 

These assertions appeared in a chapter headed, significantly 
enough, “The New Feudalism’. Crowther was writing in 1939, 
before the social revolution, before the arrival of the Welfare 
State, practical nationalization and our post-war brand of 
militant trade unionism. It is possible that he would now alter 
the emphasis of his strictures, though I am sure he would not 
abandon them completely. He was writing as a liberal, as an 
orthodox economist with an overriding faith in the efficacy 
and value of the profit motive. At that time he believed that 
Britain was being governed by big business and governed 
badly ; to-day he would argue, I think, that the country is being 
governed (under the Conservatives) by the cat-and-mouse 
tactics of big business and big unions. 

If it is true, as I hope to demonstrate, that government affect- 
ing our material well-being has passed, to a large extent, out 
of the hands of professional legislators and into the hands of 
power groups in industry, then party politics become mere side 
issues. In recent years it has seemed — and not only to the cynic - 
that the Government’s main function has been to appoint 
boards of arbitration to settle disputes between employers and 
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employees, that Parliament has become the abused referee of 
the big power game and that the unhappy millions on the 
terraces are powerless, almost voiceless, spectators. 

But before we say farewell to Parliament (in this dissertation) 
it may be useful to take a look at the composition of its elected 
members. A psephological analysis of the 1955 Election (D. E. 
Butler’s) shows that the major parties are still peopled according 
to the rigid rules of social stratigraphy. The Conservative put 
up 200 business candidates, 19 small businessmen, 86 company 
directors, 32 company managers and 63 representatives of com- 
merce, insurance and finance. Just over half of them were success- 
ful. Labour put up 86 business candidates and 34 were elected. 

Labour put up 175 workers and got 97 of them in: the Tories 
put up 19 workers and only 1 secured a seat. Statistically, 
Crowther’s verdict is still accurate: the Conservative Party is 
still a business party, just as the Labour Party is still an 
employees’ party. The vital difference between conditions in 
1939 and 1957 is that the two sides no longer use the House of 
Commons as their arena. 

Britain has abandoned its faith in laissez-faire, but the major 
part of its industry and agriculture still operates under condi- 
tions of private enterprise. This means that most of the 
‘government’ of our resources of men, materials and machines 
is in the hands of management, that decisions affecting the 
nature and scope of industrial production, employment, the 
accumulation of real capital and the direction of British trade, 
are made by people — boards of directors and managers — who 
hold their positions of responsibility without reference to the 
electorate. 

The private sector of industry employs four-fifths of our 
workers and utilizes skill and labour in a pattern of industrial 
activity that may or may not be consistent with material pro- 
gress. In Britain and the West it was ever thus: our concept of 
economic democracy is based on the assumption that the 
public good is best served and safeguarded by allowing private 
individuals and companies to make their own assessment of the 
economic climate and to conduct their operations in a manner — 
as they see it — most likely to secure profit and security. 
Capitalism, we all know, makes its mistakes, but the chances 
are (say its defenders) that its mistakes will be less serious than 
those made by a bureaucratic oligarchy. There is safety in 
numbers and the driving force of the acquisitive instinct. 
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The critics of capitalism maintain that all the advantages of 
private ownership and management have been dissipated by 
the growth of the business unit. There was a time, they say, 
when the greatest good for the greatest number was obtained 
by allowing free competition to flourish, by allocating the 
nation’s resources according to the decisions of numerous small 
companies, their private family owners, or managers and share- 
holders. But the increasing size of the business unit, they go on, 
has destroyed the raison d’étre of private enterprise. 

Labour’s argument, as set forth in the policy statement on 
public ownership, Industry and Society, is that the competitive 
element has largely disappeared with the rise of the mammoth 
industrial undertaking. It is the declared aim of governments 
of Left or Right to ensure that full employment is maintained 
and that large regional pockets of unemployment, caused by 
the failure of certain industries or industrial units, are avoided. 
‘This means,’ says the pamphlet, ‘that the prosperity of large 
companies is now substantially underwritten by the State.’ In 
other words, big business has made itself so big that the 
country at large cannot afford to see it fail — however ineffi- 
ciently it may be run. And if Labour’s facts are correct — on the 
face of it they seem incontestable — it means that big business 
has become an ancillary of national government. Industry that 
enjoys government protection, yet is self-governing and not 
directly responsible to Parliament is obviously in a privileged 
position. 

A second and perhaps more important criticism of big 
business concerns its tendency to shed the democratic control 
vested in its shareholders. The limited company was originally 
a device for pooling resources, responsibility and profits. 
People saved in order to participate in industrial enterprise as 
owners or part-owners, shareholders. They invested, and their 
investment carried with it the right to vote in matters affecting 
the direction and control of their business. But to be effective 
this power had to be accompanied by knowledge. In a small 
firm shareholders were able to keep abreast of the company’s 
affairs, and to hold useful opinions about major matters of 
policy. This is not to say that shareholders always made use of 
their functional powers, but the right to do so existed and 
management was always conscious of it. 

How much control is exercised by the shareholders of 1957? 
Occasionally we hear of some City rumpus, a rowdy annual 
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general or extraordinary meeting at which shareholders have 
let down their hair and savaged the directorate and manage- 
ment of their company. When a fracas occurs, however, it is 
invariably led by the large shareholders, by institutional 
investors and influential money-spinners with the weight of the 
City’s banking and finance houses behind them; and their 
grumbles are seldom more than routine requests for ‘fair 
shares’. Mr Plankton gets hot under the collar and asks ‘why 
the devil has the dividend remained at 6} per cent for the last 
five years when net profits have grown by 200 per cent?’ Mr 
Nekton fails to see why the ‘long-suffering shareholders should 
have to finance an expansionist programme which cannot 
possibly mature until the extant owners of the business are 
extinct.’ In other words shareholders make a fuss only when 
they have been completely ignored for many years and when 
they have leaders capable of making themselves heard. 

The difficulty (and apathy) of shareholders in general is the 
inevitable by-product of our managerial revolution. For a 
variety of reasons — one of them, of course, the threat of 
Socialist nationalization — the big blue chip companies have 
tended increasingly since the war to expand laterally, in 
heterogeneous horizontal combinations. The range of activities 
of firms like I.C.I., Distillers, De la Rue, Pressed Steel, Shell 
and Unilever has widened to cover a score of industries, and 
each additional department or subsidiary of the parent 
company has meant an increase in the oligarchical control of 
management. 

The Labour Party’s manifesto on ownership calls the new 
leaders of industrial direction ‘a managerial caste’. 


From existing Board room policies [it says] it is not difficult 
to envisage a managerial caste taking on the former réle of the 
owners of wealth and using its economic power to buttress 
class privileges and institutions. In Britain, no less than in the 
U S and the USSR, the trend in this direction can clearly 
be discerned. 


There are many people, within and without the Labour 
Party, who view this development with alarm. They believe 
that private enterprise is becoming increasingly bureaucratic, 
that policy-making is being knocked from the hands of titular 
owners and dumped in the in-trays of salaried secretaries and 
technicians. They believe also that lack of effective ownership 
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control enables the new caste to ‘make jobs for the boys’, enter 
fields of industrial activity which offer no chance of profitable 
exploitation, and contract out of its ultimate responsibilities to 
(a) its legal owners and (5) the nation at large by erecting 
ramshackle empires red-taped in delegated authority and 
enveloped in an impenetrable fog of financial fillibustering. 

From all this it is easy to conclude — as many people do — that 
the real governors of our material resources, our industry and 
our standard of living, are the army of private civil servants at 
the head of the managerial revolution. My own view is that 
ultimate power has passed not to management but to the 
unions, but I also believe that the revolution in management, 
by obscuring the hard facts of the laws of supply and demand 
and extending the range of bureaucracy, has encouraged and 
enabled organized labour to dictate its own terms. 

In a simple, straightforward economic system the facts of 
life are self-evident. Businesses of reasonable size, operating in a 
specific field of industry are comprehensible. They work for 
profit under conditions of competition. Wages are determined 
by what the industry as a whole can afford, and units unable to 
meet these costs are driven out of production. But, in a mam- 
moth multilateral business, profits are the resultant of opera- 
tions on roundabouts and swings, budgetary control is 
complicated by subsidies, hidden subsidies and transfers of 
resources, wage-bargaining ceases to concern itself with the 
facts of competition, supply and demand, and becomes 
an internecine struggle for differentials; and the entire 
megatherian contraption blunders on inviting attack from 
nationalization. 

Big businesses proliferate by ploughing back profits — or 
rather by converting profits into new seed and cultivating new 
territories of industrial activity. Before the managerial revolu- 
tion new enterprise was financed by direct appeal to the 
public: the prospects of the new venture were outlined in a 
prospectus and investors were given an opportunity to buy 
themselves a slice of the new issue. This was essentially the 
competitive, capitalist way of raising the wind, and it could be 
completely justified so long as the public was not misled by 
false claims and promotional tricks. 

The practice of ploughing back — one obvious manifestation 
of the board-room revolution — is usually smiled upon by 
Socialist theorists — their idea being presumably that any move 
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to keep profits out of the pockets of investors (‘the idle para- 
sitical rich’) is a good move. I firmly believe (it should be 
obvious by now) that excessive ploughing-back is dangerous 
and undemocratic. If capitalism is to work efficiently it must 
reflect the pooled wisdom of those who provide the nation’s 
store of capital — the savers: new ventures should always be 
made with the public’s permission and support. I contend that 
it is wrong in principle, ruinous in practice, to allow our 
resources of men and materials to be disposed of according to 
the dictates of a handful of board-room magnates. 

The public has to some extent cheerfully accepted this new 
and sinister twist in capitalist organization because our penal 
system of taxation, and creeping inflation, have made dividends 
progressively less important to the investor than ‘growth 
prospects’. In the hope of long-term tax-free capital gains the 
investor is prepared to sacrifice a current share-out of profit 
(though ‘is prepared’, as I have suggested, exaggerates the real 
freedom of the shareholder): and by so doing he also sacrifices 
the right to re-invest his dividends according to his own 
estimate of the economic situation. 

* 


So far in this survey of industrial power we have not men- 
tioned the Stock Exchange and this omission would be seized 
upon by doctrinaire Socialists as a sure sign of the writer’s 
irresponsibility and political bias. The fact is that I relegate 
consideration of the governing réle of the Stock Exchange to 
the tail of my argument because I regard that institution as of 
minor importance. 

Innocents, and dupes of Leftish propaganda, are always 
ready to believe the worst about the Stock Exchange. It is a 
racket, they say, a casino. It battens and fattens on the efforts 
of the workers. It rigs the market. It is full of sharks and 
frauds. It takes money out of companies struggling to serve 
the nation, pumps it into extravagant, inessential businesses 
that we could well do without. The Stock Exchange, they say, 
governs the industrial life of the country. 

This is, of course, pure nonsense. The Stock Exchange is a 
device — a capitalist device, certainly — to promote saving. It 
encourages saving because it enables savers, when in need, to 
cash their investments without delay (by finding other savers 
anxious, at a price, to take over the job of shareholder in 
industry). It encourages investment because it provides an 
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immediate ready-reckoner guide to the health and prospects of 
industries and industrial units. It helps to direct the flow of 
new capital into industry by marking out avenues of profit- 
ability and by handling new capital issues. 

If the Stock Exchange were abolished these functions would 
have to be taken over by some central authority — the Left’s 
National Investment Board, for example. A body of so-called 
experts would collect the people’s savings and funnel them, 
according to some formula of nicely calculated less-or-more 
into the various industries and units. But what formula? In 
Russia where complete control of capital investment is possible 
the planners can make any allocation they like between 
producers’ and consumers’ goods: they can build entirely for 
the future at the expense of the present, they can devote a 
massive proportion of their resources to armaments, they can 
make hideous mistakes. 

In Britain, central investment planners would, of course, be 
answerable to Parliament; but they would also be answerable 
in effect to other branches of political power — to the unions, 
the trade associations and the Press. Can anyone imagine an 
allocation of capital to the docks that would satisfy the dockers ? 
There would be complaints — supported no doubt by direct 
action — that the industry was being starved of the funds 
necessary to pay decent wages, or that it was being plied with 
the wherewithal to finance automation and mass unemploy- 
ment among dockers. The Press would campaign for capital on 
behalf of its best advertising customers. The trade associations — 
like the nationalized industries — would ask for more to keep 
pace with inflation and to camouflage managerial inefficiency. 

No, the Stock Exchange, with all its faults, still offers the 
most workmanlike machinery for the distribution and invest- 
ment of capital, the allocation of the country’s free resources. 
This does not mean that some centralized, purposive control 
may not be necessary: on the contrary, there are large tracts of 
the economic set-up which must, in my opinion, be under the 
direct surveillance of Parliament. Private enterprise — or the 
will of the investor — cannot be expected to plan unaided in 
matters of defence, health, transport, fuel and power. There 
are many capital projects that pay no calculable financial 
dividend, and others mature so slowly that the prospect of 
long-range capital gains makes no appeal to the investor. 

It can be argued, of course, and is, that the element of truly 
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democratic decision in the operations of the Stock Exchange is 
mythical. In recent years an increasing volume of S E business 
has been transacted by the institutional investor, by the 
managers of funds collected by insurance companies, life offices, 
investment trusts, unit trusts, the Church Commissioners, the 
unions, private industrial pension schemes, and so on, and the 
signs are that development in this direction will continue. As 
the social revolution proceeds and our sociéty becomes, in a 
national sense, more equalitarian, fewer people are able to 
save sums large enough to make private (individual) invest- 
ment feasible. (Investment in equities is a risky business, and 
without an adequate portfolio an investor becomes a speculator.) 

Savings, distributed more evenly and therefore in smaller 
lots, are entrusted less to the private broker, more to the big 
institutional investors, and in consequence the voice of the 
shareholder is becoming that of the ‘Pru’, the Pearl and 
kindred organizations. The danger, therefore, is that the Stock 
Exchange will eventually be dominated by a handful of 
dealers, and the investment policy of the country determined 
by a junta of private experts indistinguishable from the 
National Investment Board of Socialist theory. 

As I see it the danger is very real. There is little chance of 
any major swing in practical politics, little chance therefore of 
a less equitable carve-up of the national cake. 

The Stock Exchange, through its chairman, is constantly 
appealing to the public to put its faith in British industry and 
its savings in industrial shares; but even in these days of blue 
chips the little man who backs a little of what he fancies is a 
mug. 

It may be that reform of the Stock Exchange and its ancil- 
laries will save the day. And it may not. What is needed, for 
democratic private investment to survive, is reform making 
the acquisition of small parcels of shares more easy and the cost 
of buying and selling considerably cheaper. 

To sum up. At the moment the government of British 
industry is in the hands of a quarrelsome rabble. The State, 
through the nationalized industries and services controls one- 
fifth of our resources, and through its paternal ministrations 
guides (or interferes with — according to the reader’s choice) a 
large part of the remaining private sector. 

The private sector — agglomerating into larger and larger 
units of production and investment — is increasingly controlled 
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by specialist managers who usurp the traditional powers and 
rights of private shareholders and try to govern as a feudal 
bureaucracy. 

But the managerial bureaucrats in turn are tied hand and 
foot by the new power of organized labour. Under conditions of 
full employment the unions are able to make repeated gains for 
their members all along the front. Their method is militant: 
they can squeeze industry and the consumer with the strangle- 
hold of the strike, and always there is the threat from their big 
guns, the blast of nationalization under a Socialist Government. 

The position is clearly fluid. I cannot believe that the 
country as a whole will for long tolerate either the undemo- 
cratic control of big business management or the mailed fist of 
unionism. Ultimately the British people must decide whether 
they wish to be governed industrially by the totalitarian 
methods of Communism or by the evolutionary system of 
natural selection which we call private enterprise. In 1957 
neither alternative is readily available: our capitalists it seems 
are afraid of natural selection and are more interested in 
privacy than enterprise, and the unions are afraid of surrender- 
ing one jot or tittle of their power to central planners. 

It is a pessimistic view, certainly, but I believe that the 
nation’s choice will not be made until we have once again 
experienced the pain and shock of industrial depression. 
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Powers Within The State (IV) 


The Trade Unions 


V. L. Allen 


RADE unions have been slow to acquire power. For 

over 200 years there have been trade unions of sorts in 

Britain, yet only since the Second World War have their 
leaders become members of the power élite. The reason for this 
slower than snail-pace encroachment is threefold. There has 
been the difficulty of breaking down those firmly established 
traditions which found expression in the master and servant 
relationship. Then there was the willingness of the holders of 
power to compromise with their nearest rivals in order to 
survive, such as occurred when the landed aristocracy and the 
new industrialists acted in alliance against the interests of 
labour from the late eighteenth century. Lastly the structure 
and nature of trade unionism itself acted as an obstacle. This 
last factor needs some explanation. 

Throughout the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth 
centuries trade unions were small local trade clubs, often 
ephemeral, strongly competitive and largely ineffective. Their 
resources, meagre in any case, were dissipated by internecine 
struggles and consumed by numerous small, unco-ordinated 
acts. [t was easy under such circumstances for the industrialists, 
the aristocracy and other members of the power élite to label 
trade unionism as subversive, and to regard trade union leaders, 
in the words of the Webbs, as ‘pothouse agitators, unscrupulous 
men, leading a half-idle life, fattening on the contributions of 
their dupes.’ 

But nothing is surer of creating respect than the possession 
of strength. Trade unions continued to fight amongst them- 
selves, but they grew in size after 1850, partly through the 
amalgamation of many local unions with kindred interests, 
partly through the recruitment of non-unionists. Along with 
this growth, trade unionists created stable organizations and 
accumulated resources. The net result was the existence of 


large national organizations capable of waging long and bitter 
12° 
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strikes. This kind of ability was respected by all, and before the end 
of the nineteenth century the signs of respect were apparent. Some 
trade union leaders were being received in the best of circles. 

The growth of trade unions was not an isolated phenomenon 
responsible for a changing attitude towards trade unions. 
Other factors operated in the end quarter of the last century. 
One of them was the wisdom of a group of trade union general 
secretaries, prominent amongst whom were William Allan, an 
engineer, and Robert Applegarth, a carpenter. These men 
sought, with remarkable success, to get public and legal 
recognition through respectability. They and their like were 
the first representatives of workmen to sit on Royal Com- 
missions and Government Committees of Inquiry. They joined 
the entourage of the ruling class. 

Another important factor was the application of democratic 
ideas. Large sections of the working class were given the right 
to vote by the 1867 Reform Act. They thereby had the facility 
to send their own representatives to Parliament. In 1874 two 
miners’ trade union leaders were in Parliament and the number 
increased and the types varied at successive elections. The 
presence of trade union leaders in Parliament automatically 
gave them a public status. Some eventually became members 
of the Government. In 1885 a stonemason called Henry 
Broadhurst became Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in Gladstone’s Government. Thomas Burt, a 
miner, had a similar job in 1892, and in 1905 John Burns, an 
engineer and mellowed agitator, reached the dizzy height of 
Cabinet Minister in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Liberal 
Government. 

This process continued, irrespective of types and moods and 
climates of opinion, until 1945. But, with brief exceptions, it 
never took trade union leaders beyond the fringe of the power 
élite. Basically the men in the ruling stratum gain their power 
from their institutions, and trade unions, though they were a 
growing force in the economy, were relatively weak for long 
periods. 

Trade unions are voluntary organizations. In order to get 
members they have, in the main, to show that membership is 
worthwhile; that is, they have to produce wage increases, 
improvements in working conditions and reductions in hours. 
This is a simplification but it is basically true. They are unable 
to produce these results when there is deflation and large-scale 
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unemployment because then employers are at their strongest. 
Employers have surplus labour competing for jobs over which 
trade unions have no control. Unions endeavour to serve their 
members by slowing down the pace of wage deflation and by 
stopping the deterioration in working conditions. But this is 
not an obvious function and does not help unemployed 
workers. On the contrary, some economists say that by pre- 
venting employers from reducing their costs trade union action 
increases the incidence of unemployment. 

The point is that at the very time workers need to be pro- 
tected against the impact of economic forces trade unions are 
at their weakest. They are weak not only because employers 
are stronger; they are weak in themselves. They lose members 
because they cannot give satisfaction and because unemployed 
workers cannot afford to pay union dues. During almost the 
whole of the interwar years they were in this state. In 1920 
trade unions had a membership of 8,300,000; in 1933 it was 
only 4,300,000. They did not reach the 1920 membership 
level again until 1946. 

The converse is true. Trade unions are strongest, given a 
comparable political situation, when labour is scarce, and 
prices are rising. A glance at trade union membership figures 
shows that they were highest during the two world wars and 
the post-Second World War period. In each period there were 
full employment and rising prices. Trade unions were strong 
when strength was not needed. When wage-cost increases can 
be passed on to the consumers employers put up little or no 
resistance to wage demands. But in each of the periods the 
scarcity of labour was a vital national problem and this gave 
trade unions a high-rated importance in the country which 
was denied them under any other conditions. 

In both world wars the solution of manpower problems was a 
pre-requisite of victory. Unco-operative or hostile trade unions 
could have done untold damage to the country’s prospects. 
So on each occasion the Government went out of its way to 
seek the co-operation of trade union leaders. It did so by 
drawing the most prominent of them into the highest decision- 
making sphere, into the Government and into the Cabinet. 
This was a recognition of power which had long before been 
accorded to industrialists. But whereas in the case of indus- 
trialists the recognition had the mark of permanency, in the 
case of trade unionists it did not. 
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During much of the First World War trade union leaders 
were flattered and féted in a manner which exploited their 
political immaturity. They were easy victims to the guile and 
intrigues of the ruling clique. And once they had made their 
concessions to the Government and these had been secured in 
statutory form, they were treated with increasing disdain. 

It was not so in the Second World War, for on this occasion 
a different type of trade union leader was involved. Ernest 
Bevin was the main one. He was a man of proved ability with 
a high-powered personality who worked on the basis of equality 
with the most influential of the governing élite. Trade unions, 
too, were more firmly established and practised in the ways of 
pressure group activities which characterize the British, in- 
deed the Western, political system. They made wartime con- 
cessions to the Government, but only in return for Govern- 
ment concessions to them. More than ever before trade union 
leaders became part of the governing élite. 

Their positions were still not secure. There might be a post- 
war slump. Arthur Deakin for one thought there would be. 
Or an impregnable post-war Conservative Government under 
Mr Churchill might be established which wanted to show its 
defiance of trade unions. Many thought this would be so. But 
unless all the possible adverse factors occurred it was unlikely 
that trade unions would return to their pre-war position of 
relative impotency. 

What happened is a familiar story, but the main elements 
need to be restated for they show clearly what factors make for 
powerful trade unions. First a Labour Government with a 
large majority was formed. This was important only in asso- 
ciation with other factors. The two previous Labour Govern- 
ments had made no difference to the status of trade unions, 
even though in each Government there had been trade 
unionists in the Cabinet. Indeed, trade union leaders com- 
plained of being snubbed by the very men in the Cabinet 
with greatest trade union experience — by J. R. Clynes and 
Arthur Henderson. 

The Government formed in 1945 was a Labour Government 
with a difference. It contained, in a powerful position, Ernest 
Bevin, with his deep-seated sympathy for trade union motives, 
and it had an indomitably loyal supporter in Arthur Deakin, 
who carried more weight than anyone else in the trade union 
movement. Trade unions were larger than ever, having 
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increased their already high wartime memberships. Instead of 
a war emergency the Government was confronted by an acute 
foreign exchange problem which trade unions were in a position 
to influence one way or the other. With full employment and 
no major economic problem trade unions would have been 
powerful, but not disproportionately so. But with full employ- 
ment, hence inflationary pressure, and an economic problem 
which inflation worsened, the power of trade unions exceeded 
even its wartime level. During the war there had been a moral 
force making for national unity. After the war national unity 
had to be sought after. The Government needed a trade union 
movement which was moderate in its demands, responsible 
in its behaviour. To get this it collaborated more closely with 
trade union leaders than any previous Government had done. 

The actual and potential influence of trade unions in the 
post-war economy was largely masked by their willingness to 
co-operate with the Government. It might have been easier to 
assess if trade unions had been aggressive and unco-operative. 
Strikes by the National Union of Mineworkers would have 
worsened an already acute fuel problem; road and rail trans- 
port stoppages would have done likewise and would have 
interfered with the flow of exports. Strikes on a large scale in 
any of the export industries would have had an immediate 
impact on Britain’s foreign exchange problem. An aggressive 
high wages policy would have forced prices up at a higher 
rate than they were going and thus priced British goods out of 
foreign markets. The net effect of any of these factors could 
have been a high level of unemployment. 

Trade unions in general did none of these things. They 
discouraged strike action, advocated wage restraint, encouraged 
increased production. Some union leaders opposed this form of 
responsible action, but they belonged to unions which were 
relatively ineffective. The men who mattered belonged to 
unions in the basic industries — in the mines, in transport, in 
heavy industries and certain export industries. There always 
has been a wide disparity in the national importance of the 
actions of different unions. The post-war situation emphasized 
this disparity. 

The essential economic elements of the immediate post-war 
situation continue to operate. Trade unions are still strong 
while the economy balances precariously on the right side of 
solvency. Aggressive trade union action in the basic industries 
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could alter that balance. The political environment has 
changed, however, and with it industrial appearances. The 
Conservative Government acts in contradiction of trade union 
standards in many ways and trade union gestures are aggres- 
sive. National official strikes are being called for the first time 
since 1939. But the use of trade union power is still basically 
moderate; it is not used with the obvious intent of bringing 
down the Government or where it could do most damage to 
the economy. It is not used indiscriminately. 

The Government’s political need to maintain full employ- 
ment and the economic necessity to solve the problems of 
inflation and foreign trade prevent it from neglecting or 
challenging trade union power. But it is the unions which 
must exercise most discretion in this situation. Any action by 
them which contributes towards a fall in the level of employ- 
ment will reduce their own memberships, and remove the 
Government’s dependence upon trade union moderation by 
solving its twin problems of inflation and foreign trade. The 
factors making for strong trade unions would disappear at one 
sweep of unemployment. 

* * * 

Just as power varies between unions so it varies between 
trade union leaders. Amongst them there is a small influential 
group consisting of men who have ability and impressive 
personalities, but who lead relatively insignificant unions, as 
well as those who lead vital industrial unions such as the 
National Union of Mineworkers, or large heterogeneous 
unions such as the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
These men meet and act on the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. They sit on the important committees and 
hold the pivotal positions; they form deputations and lead 
delegations. It is they who are on terms of familiarity with 
other members of the ruling stratum and who take part in 
those informal gatherings where so many decisions of conse- 
quence are made. 

So far I have used ‘trade unions’ and ‘trade union leaders’ 
as if they were synonymous terms. In view of the constitutional 
position of trade union leaders this needs some explanation. 
Trade union leaders are full-time general secretaries or pre- 
sidents who are either elected by national ballot votes in their 
unions or appointed by lay executive committees or delegate 
conferences. In the course of their work they are hedged in by 
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all manner of constitutional devices and are invariably subject 
to control by lay bodies in their unions. Union constitutions 
are purposely aimed to make them the servants and not the 
masters of the ordinary members. 

Yet in almost every case they, and not the prescribed policy- 
making bodies, are the de facto leaders. And for clear reasons 
too. The full-time general secretaries and presidents are the 
chief executives of their unions in daily attendance at their 
work. They are familiar with the problems, have time to study 
them, have facilities for developing techniques to cope with 
them. They become specialists at their work. By comparison 
the lay members of the controlling union bodies are as amateurs. 
While the general secretaries and presidents do not dictate to 
their lay members, they achieve much the same end through 
their arguments and proficient persuasion and calculated use 
of emotion. Their control of administrative machines, sub- 
ordinate officials and conference arrangements adds to their 
power. And once they have secured election or appointment, 
regardless of any provisions to compel them to seek periodic 
re-election, they have the permanency of civil servants. 

It is said that the positions of trade union leaders are made 
stronger by the increasing apathy of the ordinary members. In 
literal terms this means that the majority of trade union mem- 
bers do not care about trade unionism. This is just not true. 
The vast majority of trade unionists do care about increased 
wages, better working conditions and improved working hours; 
they pay their dues to see that these benefits are obtained and 
when they are dissatisfied they stop paying their dues and 
cease being trade union members. They often show their 
concern over trade union principles by striking solidly. 

But that is not what is usually meant by apathy. It is meant 
to convey that the majority of trade union members do not 
attend their branches to see that trade unions work properly. 
They do not, and it is a good job too. Imagine the chaos if 
1,000 or 500 or even 200 members tried to run a branch. Even 
if they only attended branch meetings the branch would be 
immobilized unless a minority took it upon themselves to take 
decisions on the multifarious matters which constitute branch 
business. 

What occurs is a practical arrangement. Small, eager, 
principled groups of workers run the branches. The groups 
could be bigger but they are not too small. Their members are 
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unofficial representatives of those who do not attend; they 
form their opinions in the workshops and in ar informal 
manner they report on their stewardships. When ::rievances 
become unbearable masses of members rightly turn up at the 
branch meetings. If this is apathy it is characteristic of all 
voluntary societies. It is not new. There are no records to show 
that interest in trade unions took a different form in years past. 

It should not be thought that trade union leaders, even if 
they are firmly in charge of their union, have unrestricted 
power to act as they wish. First, because they lead voluntary 
organizations, they must make decisions and take action 
bearing in mind the welfare of their members. A constant or 
flagrant disregard of the purpose of trade unions would lose 
them members and weaken their own positions. Secondly, they 
are confined by the traditions of the trade union movement, 
even when these conflict with reasonable decision-making. 
Traditions relating to strike breaking, solidarity and the 
sanctity of majority decisions are particularly ingrained. 
Thirdly, established organizations have a momentum of their 
own; decisions are made and implemented automatically over 
a wide range of matters without reference to chief executives. 
Fourthly, trade union leaders are influenced in one way or 
another by the activities of their predecessors. Lastly, economic 
forces are a consequence of a multitude of activities and are 
given for any one person whether he be a trade union leader, 
an industrialist or a Prime Minister, and must of necessity play 
a part in formulating future decisions. 

The qualities and values which trade union leaders have 
introduced into the ruling caucus are those which in an un- 
tarnished state are held by most people — ordinary, simple 
people who sell their labour and work with their hands. The 
leaders of trade unions are not exact products of working class 
life, but nearly so. In almost every case they have started their 
working lives with a stunted formal education in trades or 
industries which their unions have represented. Their values 
have evolved and matured in working class environments: in 
closely-knit mining villages; in hard living, sweating, heavy 
steel districts; in over-populated, under-nourished, often tree- 
less, sea-less communities. There most of them have worked in 
the day, at their trades and at night as voluntary branch officials 
until in "their 30s or 40s they have become full-time trade union 
officials. 
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Success has marked them off from most people. Some in an 
earlier period would have been industrialists; others in a later 
period would have been creamed off to redbrick universities. 
They are products of the inequities in our system. Trade unions 
have presented opportunities for men whose ability, intellectual 
and emotional, has been frustrated by the absence of other 
channels. When equality of opportunity exists in all spheres of 
activity, trade unions will have to alter their methods of selection 
of officials or suffer decline through progressively inept leader- 
ship. But such equality is not with us yet; nor at the present 
rate of progress is it likely to be achieved for many years. 

The mark of success is that in certain ways some of their 
qualities are exaggerated. Like other members of the power 
élite a trade union leader is a distinct, easily caricatured type. 
In general, pleasantly uncultured in speech, loquacious, soberly 
dressed but sometimes adorned with a bow-tie, self confidently 
affable, portly, in all not unlike an English version of a success- 
ful American businessman, he is the self-made man incarnate. 
He has little developed intellectual ability, a lot of intuition 
and political acumen, a desire to control people, a simple social 
purpose. He has fixed loyalties and values the traditions of 
trade unionism too greatly to want to break them easily. He 
tends, therefore, to think in terms of black and white categories 
and to discount logical argument. He is intensely reliable if 
sometimes somewhat unreasonable. The upshot is a suspicion 
of the process of reasoning either because he is unsure of where 
it will lead him or because he knows it will lead him where he 
does not want to go. 

This suspicion is projected on to intellectuals themselves. 
Very few unions employ university graduates or even re-employ 
those of their members who have been through full-time courses 
at universities or adult colleges. Rarely does one find a trade 
union leader with intellectual friends. ‘The exceptions have been 
notable. The group of trade union leaders centred around 
Robert Applegarth in the 1860s and ’70s, and whom the Webbs 
nicknamed the Junta, mixed in an eminent intellectual set 
consisting of Charles Bradlaugh, Professor E. S. Beesly, J. M. 
Ludlow and Frederic Harrison. After the First World War 
R. H. Tawney and G. D. H. Cole had close connections with 
some trade union leaders. When the Labour Party widened its 
base in 1918 and admitted into membership a large number of 
intellectuals a form of intercourse between them and trade 
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union leaders developed, but it was not spontaneous nor was 
it a natural, informal means of exchanging ideas. On the con- 
trary it encouraged trade unionists to think of intellectuals as 
a type, long-haired, intruding and impractical. It intensified 
the suspicion. 

This dichotomy in the Labour Party had little real signi- 
ficance so long as the Labour Party was confined to Parlia- 
mentary opposition tactics. Trade union leaders for long con- 
sidered that trade unions were a more effective means for 
achieving their ends than the Labour Party in opposition. 
And so they were. And the dichotomy had little significance as 
long as the economic circumstances were such as to create a 
bond of respect between a Labour Government and trade 
unions. But a Labour Party in power and none of the factors 
described above making for strong trade unions would be a 
different matter and might induce trade union leaders to re- 
appraise their hitherto disdainful approach to party politics. 

Control of the Government is the ultimate aim of each 
vested interest represented in the power élite. Trade union 
leaders have this goal within their reach. All they have to do is 
exert themselves, as trade unionists, in the Labour Party at 
the expense of the intellectuals: to enter politics in force in a 
regulated but constitutional manner and assume the con- 
tinuous active leadership of the Labour Party. The process 
would not be easy or short but with politically conscious trade 
union leaders in office it is a much more likely process to be 
followed than the contraction out of politics by trade unions 
which has been advocated in some circles. 
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as} T may be recalled that Disraeli, leading the attack on Peel 

7 a J oorine the debates on the Corn Laws, referred to his late 

de chief in contemptuous tones as a ‘burglar of other men’s 

ors ideas’, a man whose ‘life has been a great appropriation 

a clause’. 

SI In that same speech, Disraeli has a passage which runs: 

) 

ch | After the day that the rt. hon. gentleman made his first 

on exposition of his scheme, a gentleman well known in this 

to House and learned in all the political secrets behind the 

ot ant scenes, met me, and said: ‘Well, what do you think of your 
chief’s plan?’ Not knowing exactly what to say, but, taking 

oi up a phrase which has been much used in the House, I 

Zi observed: ‘Well, I suppose it’s a “ great and comprehensive 

58 plan”.’ ‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘we know all about it! It is not his 

de plan; it’s Popkin’s plan! [Peals of laughter from all parts of 

be the House]. And is England to be governed, and is England 

ns | to be convulsed, by ‘Popkin’s plan’? [Cheers and laughter]. 


It has now been decided that Britain has its lobbies and 
lobbyists no less than America. Some, not the least well 
, informed, think that it has lobbies and lobbyists in even greater 
measure than America. Now that a new field of political inquiry 
has been opened there is grave danger that the over-enthusiastic 
will conclude that at last the secret of empire is out: Britain 
is not governed by Parliament: she is governed by Popkin’s 
plan. 
: bi 
Practically speaking, policy and administration are shaped 
by the interplay of three great institutions: the Ministries, the 
Members of Parliament, and the Lobby. 
I use the term ‘Lobby’ generically. It means the whole vast 
corpus of associations of all kinds, in so far as they are trying to 
influence public policy in their own direction; while themselves 
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(unlike political parties) unwilling to assume direct responsi- 
bility for governing the country. In short, it means all associa- 
tions, in so far as they go in for influencing public bodies. 
There are two main types of associations. There are some 
whose sole raison d’étre is lobbying. These are the ‘promotional’ 
groups — the societies for improving this and pulling down that. 
Some are influential, like the Howard League for Penal Reform. 
Others are barely respectable. In the other type of associa- 
tion lobbying is only a sideline. Its reason for existence 
is to provide domestic services for its members, and to promote 
their interests. But these interests do from time to time necessi- 
tate an approach to government. Hence the general term, 
‘interest-groups’. There are the peak associations of industry 
and commerce, the Federation of British Industries, the 
National Union of Manufacturers, the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, the National Farmers Union, the 
National Chamber of Trade and the like. There are the associa- 
tions of employees — the trades unions with the T.U.C. as their 
peak organization. There are some powerful professional 
organizations like the B.M.A. and the N.U.T. There are civic 
associations, among which the local government authority 
associations like the County Councils Association and the 
Association of Municipal Corporations are of outstanding 
significance. There are associations representing certain social 
sections of the population: the National Federation of Old 
Age Pensioners’ Associations, the British Legion, the A.A. and 
the R.A.C. 

These interest groups are much more influential in our 
society than the promotional groups. There are three reasons 
for this: their technical efficiency, their usefulness to the civil 
service, and their politico-economic leverage. 

To be technically efficient, a lobby needs advance ‘intelli- 
gence’ of legislation and administrative changes affecting its 
interest. A newspaper cutting service just won’t do. It needs 
paid professionals and, if possible, paid professionals who are 
on good enough terms with civil servants to be consulted in 
advance of any action. Also, it needs established access to 
M.P.s. (The W.F.U. Yearbook opens its chapter on its Parlia- 
mentary Committee, by simply stating: “The Union continued 
to use the established channels of communication with the 
Parliamentary Agricultural Committees of the major political 
parties.) Lastly, it must be able to brief civil servants, or as the 
occasion demands, M.P.s, efficiently and quickly. The first and 
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last of these requirements demand a professional staff. The 
interest groups are able to afford this - in a way most promo- 
tional groups cannot — because, unlike promotional groups, 
they render services to their members instead of just demanding 
sacrifices. People join the A.A. and R.A.C., or a trade union, 
or a trade association for services. This gives these associations 
a large and permanent membership. And the resulting sub- 
scription income enables them to become good lobbyists. This 
redounds to their prestige, and their membership grows, pari passu. 
Interest groups are more influential than promotional 
groups, because, in the second place, they are much more help- 
ful and useful to the civil service. These two have developed by 
something alrnost like symbiosis. Each needs the other. The in- 
terest groups want to know what are the prospects of adminis- 
trative and legislative changes; they have to persuade civil 
servants to adopt policies; and they seek to smooth difficulties 
in administration. The Ministries, for their part, need the very 
specialized technical knowledge and advice which only interest 
groups are in a position to give; they need them too as a channel 
for consultation and negotiation with their members; and they 
not infrequently rely on them to shoulder active administration. 
Between the interest groups and the civil service, therefore, 
there exists a whole network of communications, official and 
unofficial. At the official level one finds a vast reticulation of 
standing committees of an advisory nature. The T.U.C. 
participates in about sixty official committees; the F.B.I. in at 
least a score. Then there are ad hoc inquiries, like the Howitt 
Committee on Patent Law, or the Mocatta Committee on the 
Endorsement of Cheques; quite apart from full scale Royal 
Commissions or Committees of Inquiry. Finally, there is the 
practice of prior consultation of interest groups on matters 
likely to affect them. It is the habit of Ministries to invite their 
comments on draft regulations, or get their views on such 
matters as monopolies legislation, or the European common 
market, or local government reform. Wide as is this formal co- 
operation, the area of informal contact is still wider. The Select 
Committee on Intermediaries (set up after the Sydney Stanley 
affair to inquire into the activities of ‘contact men’) reported 
the existence, ‘between these bodies and the Government 
Departments with which they deal, of close and friendly 
personal contacts at all levels. The members and officers of the 
organizations, senior and junior, know their opposite numbers 
in the Departments and have ready access to them’. Such 
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close co-operation in the making and administration of policy 
tends to be peculiar to interest groups, not to the promotional 
groups. It is a second reason for them being so much the more 
significant of the two. 

The third reason lies in their politico-economic réle; for this 
enables them, where the civil servants don’t see things their 
way, to take the issue to the political level — to Parliament and 
the country. Dockers, railwaymen, teachers, or farmers can 
‘drag their feet’, and the Ministers responsible for running the 
country will have the task of cajoling them back again. But 
if the Equal Pay Campaign Committee had dragged its feet, 
Ministers would probably have been highly delighted. Further- 
more, the main industrial, labour, professional and social in- 
terest groups have a certain relationship with the political 
parties. The largest trade unions are, of course, organically 
affiliated with the Labour Party. Employers’ groups, though 
they are ‘non-political’, and as such not affiliated to the Con- 
servative Party, provide the majority of Conservative M.P.s — 
as well as voting almost solidly for the Conservative candidates. 
Professional groups like the N.U.T. try to share their favours; 
and sectional groups like motorists’ associations or Legionnaires 
play ‘hard to get’ between both parties. Thus a number of 
groups form a more or less permanent clientéle of one or other 
of the great parties, while the remainder are eagerly courted by 
both. With their mass memberships — in which they so signally 
differ from the promotional groups — they therefore can exert 
powerful political leverage, either in the parties or on them. 

It is not surprising then that the more responsible of the in- 
terest groups enter into public policy-making and administra- 
tion from, so to speak, the cradle to the grave. They are con- 
sulted as to their general views on a proposed bill. On its pub- 
lication they brief friendly M.P.s for the Second Reading 
debate. Committee Stage and Report are deliberately designed 
to permit them (via friendly M.P.s and the Departments) to 
table amendments. The same in the Lords. And, when 
the Bill is finally passed, they will be telephoning or dropping 
in at the Department again, to clear up anomalies and to 
simplify administration. 


I 

From this it might appear as though Britain is, indeed, 
governed by Popkin’s plan; as though public policy is nothing 
but the rubber-stamping of the compromises arising from the 
push and pull of a swarm of competing groups. Were this 
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really so, of course, public policy would be inconsistent and un- 
duly erratic. It is neither. The reason is that the interest groups 
do not bombinate in a vacuum. They operate in a field already 
occupied by institutions, procedures and shared beliefs. Among 
the institutions, there are first of all the Ministries. Compared 
with the interest groups they are disinterested. They have 
access to many other and competing views. They have per- 
manency. Over a long period of time Ministries evolve their 
own appraisals of the claims put up to them by interest groups 
and formulate their own departmental rules of thumb. These, 
together with Ministerial pronouncements, constitute a depart- 
mental ‘tradition’. It acts as a corrective to the interest group’s 
sectional claims. Furthermore, where other departments are 
involved, they must be consulted; and their views may be 
different or even antagonistic. The views of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food are not likely to be those of the 
Treasury in the matter of the annual price reviews. And 
when the matter is very important, it must be discussed at 
Cabinet level, where every Minister will put forward his view. 
Next to the civil service, party acts as a corrective. Party 
programmes undoubtedly incorporate the aims of many client 
interest groups, and those of groups which the party seeks to 
woo. But it’s also true that the party’s historical tradition, its 
prejudices and its ideology are to some extent self-engendering. 
Thus at any point of time these act as a yardstick on the admissi- 
bility of certain interest-group claims. And Parliament itself, 
a cynosure and an arena, focuses a pitiless light on any deal 
suspected of being at all shady. The rotation of the two main 
parties in and out of office tends to a do ut des attitude, which 
moderates either’s wish to surrender to the more blatantly 
sectional attitudes. 

Also our constitutional procedures check the break-through 
of purely sectional policies. The process of government is based 
on consultations from the very moment when a Minister 
adumbrates his policy in his department. In Parliament, after 
a bill is tabled, it is open season for all interested parties to 
watch their interest. And, despite all this, the Minister can 
never plead that the responsibility is not his own, that the plan 
is really ‘Popkin’s plan’. On the contrary, if he espouses it, it 
is his moral responsibility, his personal decision, and he must 
defend it as such. Since no Minister wants to appear either as a 
fool, a rogue or a tool, his personal prestige is bound up with 
having a case that is above suspicion. 
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Finally, the lobby has to conform to the current climate of 
opinion. Some common beliefs (however some people view 
them) are so widely shared to-day that it is political suicide to 
decry, deny or defy them. That full employment is desirable — 
and possible; that a ‘national minimum’ is indispensable; that 
the ‘small man’ is the backbone of Britain, or the small child 
the backbone of Britain, or the small-income group . . . etc., 
etc. — woe betide any interest group that proclaims policies in 
contradiction. 

Thus our political institutions, processes, and beliefs correct 
and control the centrifugal impulses of interest groups and 
bring them into some sort of coherence, harmony and intelligi- 
bility; and deal with them by a rough kind of distributive 
justice. 

On the other hand, it is commonly claimed that interest 
groups are sectional: that the richer have an advantage over 
the poorer and the stronger an advantage over the weaker. 
Some are said to be secretive. Others to be unrepresentative. 
A few are alleged to ‘blackmail’ the departments. 

In one sense each charge is true, for some interest groups, 
though not all the charges are true for any one interest group 
(it would be a very, very nasty group indeed!). But in another 
sense every charge has to be quite drastically qualified. 

Interest-groups are sectional because that is their métier. 
They are not constituted to do the work of Ministries and 
Parliament; and they can do nothing without the authority of 
these. Some associations are richer than others, but this does 
not give them such a propaganda-advantage as might be 
supposed; partly because the really effective media, viz. sight 
and sound, which are also the very expensive ones, are statu- 
torily neutral; and partly because a spectacular ‘nuisance’ 
campaign, like the N.U.T.’s refusal to collect school-savings, 
will give an association as wide a publicity as it could desire, 
and all free. Some associations are certainly stronger than 
others. The interest groups are stronger than promotional 
groups, and among the interest-groups the ‘earners’ or ‘pro- 
ducers’ organizations are far, far stronger than the consumers’. 
This is certainly a tragedy, but it is due to a failure of public 
education. Most people think of themselves as producers, not 
consumers. If the Co-operative Party came out for free trade 
and the end of all restrictive practices, among employees as 
well as employers, it would be deserted overnight by its (largely 
nominal) membership most of whom are trade unionists and 
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their families. It is true, again, that some executive committees 
act without positive mandates from their members. If it is an 
important public issue, however, and liable to run into 
opposition, few executive bodies would run the risk of pressing 
the policy first and not consulting the membership till after- 
wards. If a fight appears probable, the very first thing executive 
committees do is to call special delegate conferences, or issue a 
questionnaire to members — in order to prove that, whatever 
the merits of their case, ‘the membership is solid’. And some- 
times that brute fact alone is held to be the merit of the case. 

As to secrecy, it is true that associations don’t advertise 
widely — except to their members. But I have never yet found 
one that did not give me all the information I wanted and put 
itself out to help. 

Finally, there is the bogy of ‘administrative blackmail’. 
There have been one or two cases of this. Their common 
characteristic was that the association did not break the law, 
but declined to do anything more than obey the strict letter 
of the law. It was a kind of ‘working to rule’ — and must have 
been very embarrassing to administrators. In 1950-51 the Iron 
and Steel Federation cold-shouldered the (government-owned) 
Iron and Steel Corporation in rather this way. In 1956 the 
N.U.T. called on its members to stop collecting school savings 
and was prepared to take the further step of getting them to 
withdraw from School Meals Accounting and other ‘non- 
statutory ancillary services to the School Meals Service’. This 
is a dangerous game to play for it teeters on the verge of un- 
constitutionality — and once successful might well become a 
fashion. The two cases quoted are almost the sum of those I 
have been able to discover for recent years; and fortunately so. 
The country would become a bedlam if they were generally 
followed. (They underline the degree to which the administra- 
tion of the country depends on harmonious relations between 
interest groups and the Government Departments.) 

For all this, there is great value in the system. It has positive 
advantages. It provides continuous consultation all the time 
and at all levels between the ‘interested publics’ and the public 
authorities. It brings special knowledge and also emotions — 
favourable and unfavourable — to bear upon projected policies. 
In short, it embraces two democratic processes: the right to 
participate in the framing of public policy, and the right to 
petition for the redress of grievances. Without it, our constitu- 
tion could not effectively operate. 





Governing Types (I) 


The Committee Man and 
The Technician 


William Cooper 


N essay on the committee man and the technician is a 
A in two kinds of confidence. 

At first sight this may seem a very odd statement, 
when to most people’s way of thinking the epitome of the 
committee man is, certainly when thinking of Government, ‘a 
successful civil servant aged about fifty, of rank say Under- 
Secretary, earning just over £3,000 a year; while the epitome 
of the technician is a relatively unsuccessful, by those standards, 
man of thirty-five, earning just under £1,000 a year. Yet a 
band of committee men or a group of technicians makes the 
current preoccupation of the journalistic literary world with 
frustration, angriness, and absence of confidence look petti- 
fogging. The committee man and the technician feel neither 
frustrated, angry, nor kept either down or out; they work 
hard; they enjoy their jobs; they think their jobs are worth 
while; they are essentially confident men. 

The committee man’s source of confidence is easy to locate; 
he thinks, and knows, that the present is his — he is making it. 
The technician’s is one remove further out of sight, but no 
less satisfactory; he feels that in some way or other the future 
is his — if it comes to that, he is making it. 


The Committee Man 

‘A committee is a means of reaching agreement.’ This is a 
definition that you might hear up and down Whitehall of 
what a committee is, the agreement referred to being agree- 
ment on policy to be pursued: there are things to be learnt from 
it straight away. The first is the more amusing, but in the long 
run the less interesting; the committee is defined, you will 
note, in terms of function — very naturally because the com- 
mittee man is a man of action. It comes to him readily to 
define things in terms of what he can do in them or with them. 
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When the committee man has moments to spare, when he is 
sitting at his desk with no immediate problem of adminis- 
tration to settle, he is not reflecting on the tragic nature of the 
human predicament in general or of his own in particular. 
He is thinking what he can do next. ; 

The other thing is the more subtle and the more relevant 
to the question that seems to preoccupy people who look 
intelligently and critically on Government from a distance. We 
are governed by committees, they observe: are committee men 
ruthless seekers and wielders of power? ‘A committee is a 
means of reaching agreement’ is a definition made by men of 
action, but its tone is a particular one; it gives the impression 
that the action is depersonalized, that the agreement is not 
reached in terms of personalities fighting it out between 
themselves, No more it is: the committee man gives the 
impression of being a depersonalized human being, and the 
committee is conducted in a genial, ‘no personalities’ atmo- 
sphere. Let us have a look at one. 

A dozen men meet in a room off Whitehall, in the room say 
of the committee’s chairman. In the ante-room are stacked 
eight or nine black Anthony Eden hats, all looking at least five 
years old, punched in on the top, all having just been worn 
flat on their owner’s heads and pushed slightly to the back; 
the hats are part of a uniform of ordinariness which is com- 
pleted by a sober dark suit — not so dark as to look smart — and 
a coloured striped shirt that might have come from Austin 
Reed’s in 1948. Among the twelve there may appear a donnish 
bow-tie or a provincial tweed suit, but it is a sign of extra- 
mural eccentricity, not of concern with self in the form of adorn- 
ment or advertisement. The committee man begins with abne- 
gation of personality as expressed through outward appearance. 

A dozen men are standing about in a nondescript room that 
contains a carpet, a desk, a glass-fronted bookcase, possibly a 
picture, and a big table; a dozen men of not all shapes and 
sizes. Of all sizes, possibly, but of a family resemblance in 
shape, heavily-muscled, substantial, pretty masculine men, 
men who probably played games well in their youth and have 
certainly enjoyed sustained robust health ever since. The 
committee man is characterized by energy and stamina; he 
can go on for hours — he will never get his way if he cannot. 
His facial expression is sharp and intelligent but not given to 
sudden changes, least of all changes indicating passing emotion. 
His voice is loud — the committee man does not have to be 
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asked to speak up. He stands around chatting genially, possibly 
jocularly, about one of that morning’s letters to The Times, 
until the chairman’s voice sounds unhurriedly above the rest: 
“Well, gentlemen, shall we get round the table?’ 

The committee man loves his job. It would not be unusual 
to hear two members of our type committee reminiscing 
nostalgically about the days during the war when iife was 
really being lived to the full - when they went home from 
committees at half-past nine instead of six! (A point for the 
suspicious observer; in those days they wielded, as Principals, 
distinctly less power.) Energy and stamina are two of the 
committee man’s cardinal required endowments; a third is 
phlegm, the sort of phlegm that goes with depersonalization 
on a deeper level. In the committee he represents his depart- 
ment, and if the outcome of the meeting goes against him, 
i.e. if the opinion or desires of his department do not prevail, 
he is less preyed upon by personal anxiety or chagrin than 
might be expected. It is indeed all in a day’s work. In the train 
going home to Guildford he does not pine over its having been 
a bad day’s work; he takes the decision, to which of course he 
has agreed, stoically and impersonally, and sits pondering how 
to accommodate his department’s view to it and how to whittle 
some of it away at the next committee. His personality is as 
it were dissociated from his activities. 

Clearly the committee man is a person none the less, a man 
of marked, even striking personality. One member of the type 
committee may be deeply religious, another an obvious card, 
one a scholar of Byzantine history, another a dazzling amateur 
solver of mathematical puzzles — in these things there is no 
sign of depersonalization, far from it. The depersonalization 
comes in where the root activity of being a committee man, of 
being a wielder of power is concerned. Is the committee man 
who governs us a ruthless seeker and wielder of power? asks 
the beady-eyed, non-committee, governed man. The answer is 
that he may or may not be, but in any case, that is not how it 
seems to him. 

Inasmuch as the committee man is essentially a man of 
action, he shares one of the man of action’s most notable 
traits, the trait of being less closely in touch than the detached 
contemplative man with the springs of his own motives. The 
springs of his own motives — something, so to speak, comes 
between him and them. Of course the committee man knows 
that he wields power; nobody is in a better position than he 
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to weigh up exactly how much. But for a good part of the time 
that fact seems incidental to his doing a useful and important 
job to the best of his ability as a sound and intelligent fellow. 
It would be unusual to find, among the top committee men of 
all in the civil service, one who did not feel for part of the time 
that he was a servant not only of Her Majesty but of the public. 
In fact he is a master, knows he is one, and comports himself 
with an appropriately negligent, friendly, even diffuse manner: 
‘Is this a good name?” he minutes to a colleague; ‘I was talking 
to him in the Club and thought he might do for us. But you 
may think otherwise.’ 

The naked Adlerian source of his motives, if they were 
pointed out to him, would seem to him to be possibly his; but 
not to be immediately connected with what he is doing. There 
would seem to him to lie in between some quite different kind 
of territory in which conscience, moral responsibility and 
social sense operated — far more important to think about 
them! And this, one may speculate, is where his personality 
begins to part company with his activities. This is where the 
apparently ruthless seeker of power parts company with the 
depersonalized, ‘I’m-interchangeable-with-fifty-others’ man 
who sits with eleven of those others, reaching agreement over 
policy, in a room off Whitehall. 

What is to be done about it? The first thing is to realize 
that because the committee man does not connect for most of 
the time with the power-seeking springs of his own nature, he 
is not a hypocrite or a fraud or a bad man — he is just a kind of 
man — and to appreciate furthermore that there is a good deal 
to be said for what he sees in himself. The second is to realize 
that he is with us: we do not get rid of him unless we find a 
way of governing ourselves without governors. 


The Technician 

It is an interesting point that when, in the cause of thinking 
about the governed rather than the governing, one lights upon 
the technician as a type to be reckoned with, one tends to think 
of him as a man of about thirty-five, that is to say, a man who 
is by no means at the summit or the end of his career, a man 
who has a future. There are plenty of technicians of sixty, and 
of sixteen — why choose thirty-five? 

There are several reasons. In the first place what one might 
call the class of technicians is steadily growing, and is steadily 
coming to be counted a more important enclave in society as 

















society becomes more and more technologized. What one 
wants is someone to represent that enclave as it will be in a 
decade’s, or a couple of decade’s time, when the second indus- 
trial revolution through the harnessing of nuclear power is 
really under way. In the next place the technician at thirty- 
five now is more likely than not to be ambitious and aspiring, 
determined to better himself, to get on. This latter is an impor- 
tant point: in sheerly practis‘ng a technique, e.g. glass-blowing, 
the technician may well be as competent at the age of thirty 
as he is ever likely to be: from then on till sixty he will go on 
doing and being the same thing. But nowadays to find a young 
glass-blower who sees himself in the future merely as an old 
glass-blower is rare, and getting rarer. He may see himself 
still blowing glass, but he sees himself also designing apparatus 
in glass, being able to judge what glassware his boss will need, 
comprehending the technical purpose for which it is going to 
be used, in fact, being able to put an oar in, a self-respecting 
oar, in his boss’s concerns. 

The key to the technician’s Weltanschauung is his conviction 
— arrived at by instinct, not of course by ratiocination — that 
he belongs to a part of society that is on the up-and-up. With- 
out understanding this conviction it is impossible to make 
sense of his confidence in life, of his unquestioning self-respect, 
of his impregnable near-complacency. He enjoys his job, and 
he is sure of its social worth. He is not an intellectual and 


does not set up to be one — after all he has chosen to express | 


himself through practical manipulation of material objects, not 
through inter-relating intellectual concepts. Yet with his con- 
viction based on instinct, he shows none of the quirkishness 
that characterizes similar persons whose instincts are founded 
falsely. He enjoys his job and is sure of its social worth, and 
what’s more he is right! 

The job is the thing. He will describe his work on **, 
describing it at length and in detail, — not being an intellectual, 
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he is not much of a hand at extracting the wood from the trees, - | 


and making one’s highbrow spirit quail at the thought of the 
human mind being turned for so long to anything so little 
likely to have any impact on either human knowledge or human 
behaviour, and commenting afterwards with complete sin- 
cerity: ‘I should be sorry to have missed the ** problem.’ The 
job appears to have a validity of its own. It also has another, 
equally important validity, namely that of enabling the person 
who does it to get on in his career. When thinking about a 
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change of job, the technician asks: ‘Is it progressive?’ meaning 
not is it the sort of job that proceeds step upon step, but is it 
the sort of job which, by his doing it, will give him scope for 
progress, i.e. moving up the salary scale. 

Enjoying his work, believing in it, and not content with a 
job that is not progressive, the technician at thirty-five has 
already come quite a way and has hoed a pretty hard row. 
His social origins are probably a notch lower than his present 
social status: his father was a jobbing gardener, a storekeeper, 
a bus-conductor. After elementary school he went to a junior 
technical school and left to start work, because his family 
needed the money, at fifteen. His alternative to remaining a 
humble craftsman, a mechanic, a routine manual worker for 
the rest of his life, was to get himself a technical education in 
the evenings. And so began the characteristic pattern of young 
manhood; three evenings a week at the Tech. and two or three 
more doing his homework, through courting, through getting 
married, through having a first baby, through having a second 
baby . . . three evenings a week at the Tech. and two doing 
homework, knocking off his Ordinary National Certificate, his 
Higher National Certificate, those steps towards becoming a 
higher technician, even towards the threshold of becoming a 
professional. 

At thirty-five he is having a breather. His wife can no longer 
restrain her demands for having him available about the house 
in the evenings, and his children do not know what such re- 
straint is: and the house — by now he has a house and a 
mortgage - calls out for the builder, the plumber and the 
decorator, while the garden simply shouts for attention. He 
is tired of swotting, and he is fed-up with the half hour bus 
journey from the town to his housing estate three nights a week 
at half-past nine: anyway, the acquisition of his next quali- 
fication depends on experience. He thinks it his duty now to 
look after his wife a bit more; the antics of the children absorb 
him; and not for nothing does he naturally express himself 
in the practical manipulation of material objects. He never 
stops straightening door-jambs, plastering up cracks in the 
ceiling, painting woodwork and papering walls, putting in 
additional power-points, making pieces of furniture, and tilling 
his garden, the inevitable garden. 

His time is filled up. His life, from his point of view, is pretty 
full. He has his hobbies — photography, though it comes rather 
expensive; making marquetry pictures, sometimes to his own 
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design; breeding tropical fish, perhaps choosing a species that 
is particularly difficult to breed: ‘It’s a challenge, isn’t it?’ 
There is not much time for watching the television. He reads 
the Daily Express, or, if he is ambitious, the Daily Telegraph, or, 
if ‘political’, the Daily Herald. 

At this point one thinks of C. P. Snow’s recently propounded 
thesis on The Two Cultures. The technician stands there solidly 
in the middle of the scientific culture, drawing his confidence 
in life from a feeling that the scientific-technological ha!f will 
ultimately prevail, that really it will be his half of the culture 
that will keep the country going in the fundamental economic 
sense — he does not put it to himself in those words, but he 
behaves as if he had done. Snow’s thesis is that the two cultures, 
the scientific and the non-scientific, are growing apart, and 
certainly the technician cannot be said to be doing much 
towards bringing them together. On the other hand, so far as 
he is aware of the split, the technician is not averse to bringing 
the two halves together. He wishes more people had some 
understanding of what he is doing, and he occasionally makes a 
stab at doing something about his own lack of non-technical 
education — he re-reads David Copperfield. (How many of his 
opposite numbers in the other half read the scientific equivalent 
of that? Or for that matter, do so much credit to their own 
half?) To think the technician is unaware of the isolation of 
his own half of the culture would be mistaken: and there is an 
arguable case that his vestigial desire to bring the two halves 
together is stronger, in that it is free from any kind of aversion, 
than that of his opposite number in the non-scientific half. 

And lastly, what of the technician as a man who is governed ? 
He takes Government pretty neutrally, in fact pays little atten- 
tion to it where it does not impinge sharply on his own day-to- 
day existence. He is living in neither social nor material dis- 
comfort, so there is no cause for him to feel revolutionary: 
where party politics is concerned, he may well, without much 
thought, vote Conservative. He probably belongs to a trades 
union, which is designated by some other word than ‘union’; 
and he regards its efforts to get him more pay as efforts to get 
society to arrive at a more proper estimate of the worth of his 
job. He regards Government neutrally except insofar as a 
governmental policy of crashing ineptitude might produce some 
major disaster, such as war or bankruptcy. Why should he 
worry, otherwise? He is busy; he is doing something worth 
while; and the world is surely going his way. 
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Governing Types (II) 


Dons and Gadflies 


Jenny Nasmyth 


reached the airport, I heard myself saying: ‘Do you mean 

that you are going into politics’, with the kind of inflexion 
on that word ‘politics’ without which no Englishman who is 
not a politician can now pronounce it. It is a compound of 
pity, contempt and envy; pity for the impotence of the 
individual M.P.; contempt for the exhibitionism and conceit 
which we like to believe are the qualifications for political 
success; envy for the perks. 

The Israeli was sympathetic. If he had lived in England, as his 
father does, he would certainly have talked about politicians in 
the same tone of voice. But he lives in a State that is only nine 
years old and only two million people strong, and this was his 
reply: ‘I went to Israel not to add things up but to get things 
done. In Israel, if you want to get things done you must be a 
civil servant, a member of the trade union organization, or — 
a politician’. I saw him on to his aeroplane and then I began to 
think. Was this true of England ? If it was true, why were we all 
so beastly about politicians, civil servants and trade union 
leaders? If it was not true, why wasn’t it true when common 
sense and logic suggest that it ought to be? 

I came to the conclusion that it was true of England as well 
as Israel, but only to a limited extent. We like to pretend that 
it isn’t true — that politicians, civil servants and union officials 
are slightly ridiculous cyphers whom we could well do without. 
But we do not wholly convince ourselves. We indulge in the 
pretence partly because, in the social and economic climate of 
England in the 1950s, the ‘governing classes’ do not much 
want to be ‘governors’ in any formal sense. They do not much 
want to be politicians or civil servants; and they have not had 
a chance to be union officials. Therefore they are busy, on the 
one hand, denigrating the status of those who are ‘governors’, 
and on the other, de-classing themselves. 


] WAS talking the other day, to an Israeli journalist. As we 
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This may explain a curious phenomenon; most Labour 
M.P.s who can afford it, and many who cannot, send their 
children to the traditional schools of the governing classes. 
They do this, perhaps, not primarily because they are snobs, 
but because, having themselves assumed the obligations of 
governing, they have an easy conscience (so easy that they seem 
blind to the inconsistencies between their political principles 
and their private lives) about partaking in the privileges of the 
governing classes. At the same time, it is becoming a cult 
among the non-governing members of the governing classes — 
the journalists, the writers, the P R O’s and the TV producers, 
all those who have chosen to snipe from the sidelines rather 
than play the official game — to send their children to the local 
primary school. It is in the nature of an abdication. ‘We were 
privileged and we have defaulted on our debt to society. Our 
children, at least, will not be brought up in debt. See, we are 
de-classing them before they start.’ 

Nevertheless, the decline in the status of the official governors 
is not purely a function of the middle classes’ bad conscience. 
The Royal Commission on the Civil Service did not have a 
bad conscience, but it made it clear that the public service was 
suffering, among other things, from the fact that public servants 
had lost caste. The same is true, though we have not yet had a 
Royal Commission to say so, of the Mother of Parliaments. In 
a rather different way, it is (or has been) true of the trades union 
bureaucracy. Mr Cousins may not be the statesman that Arthur 
Deakin was, but he may more correctly have diagnosed what 
is wrong with the movement. Officialdom is in the decline. 
Until it can recapture the initiative, all the statesmen in Trans- 
port House can put themselves on permanent loan to the 
international Labour Office without anybody in Britain being 
the poorer. 

This is not the place to discuss the reasons for the flight from 
officialdom. What I want to suggest is that it has a concomitant 
that is not wholly negative. To say that the governing classes 
are less inclined to make governing a career now than at any 
time in the last eighty years is not to say that they no longer 
govern Britain. A large proportion of them do not. They are 
sulking in their market gardens or their advertising agencies 
and are hoping (or saying that they are hoping) that their sons 
will grow up to be engineers. But there are others who are 
governing — from the outside. In doing so, they are returning 
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to an older tradition of amateur public service which may well 
suit the British temperament rather better. One of the dangers 
of having a full-time professional governing clique in a complex 
and stuffy society like ours is that the governors find themselves 
governing in a vacuum. The Permanent Secretary of the 
Ministry of Education may never have set foot inside a school 
or university, except to lay a foundation stone, since he came 
down from Oxford. The M.P. may forget what makes life worth 
living for people who are not M.P.s. The union official will 
certainly have forgotten (if he ever knew) what it feels like to 
work with his hands. There are the governors on the one side, 
the governed on the other and, because it is a large world made 
up of a number of isolated social pockets, the two need never 
meet. 

But there has grown up, particularly since the war and partly 
as a result of it, a traffic between them. Even in the sphere of 
central administration, where officialdom might be expected 
to rule supreme, there have been some potent invaders from 
outside. Who conceived the Welfare State — Lord Atlee or Lord 
Beveridge? Whose advice did the Prime Minister value on the 
conduct of the war — Lord Alanbrooke’s or Lord Cherwell’s? 
After the war, did not Lord Keynes and Sir Oliver Franks, 
who were not Treasury officials nor Cabinet Ministers, do more 
to shape the monetary policy of Great Britain than Sir Edward 
Bridges or Dr Dalton? It is certain that Mr Sydney Silverman, 
who has never held office in any Government, did more to 
change the law of murder than Mr Butler or Sir Frank Newsam. 
The recommendations of Sir John Wolfenden’s Committee on 
homosexuality and prostitution may not become law for some 
time, but Sir John is more likely to affect the public attitude 
to these things than the Lord Chief Justice or the Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan police. 

Take another and this time, an indirect sphere of influence. 
Of all the social changes in the last ten years, perhaps the 
greatest has been in the use people make of their leisure. A 
great many pens have been sharpened on the subject of tele- 
vision, the Light Programme, the popular Sunday papers and, 
in general, the abuse of mass-communication. Look at our 
theatres, the actors cry, falling down or being destroyed by 
wicked tycoons. Look at our books, say the publishers; nobody 
buys them any more. All right, let us look. Let us look at the 
British public queuing all round Leicester Square to see 
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Shakespeare on celluloid. Let us look at the lending lists of the 
public libraries, at the sales of classical records and of tape 
recorders, at the box office receipts at Covent Garden, at the 
number of hard-working men earning perfectly adequate 
wages who are going to night school because they want ‘more 
interesting’ jobs. Look at the list of extra-mural clubs flourish- 
ing, after hours, in any number of secondary schools. Look at 
the general standard of dress and design and compare them with 
twenty years ago. The class society has not yet disappeared. We 
are not and shall not be a nation where all men are equal. 
Men never are. But one idea that has buttressed the old in- 
equalities ever since the industrial revolution has gone: the 
idea that only the rich man or the scholarship boy has a 
legitimate interest in Culture. 

You may approve or disapprove. You may think the lower- 
middle-browness of the Proms is worse than Two-way family 
Favourites. You may find the ubiquitous reproductions of Van 
Gogh (’my favourite painter’) more repulsive than all the tracts 
and pin-ups that have gone before. But you cannot deny that 
things are changing. The people responsible for this change are 
not, in the first instance, politicians or civil servants. They are 
the outsider public servants: Sir Henry Wood and Dame Myra 
Hess, Sir Kenneth Clark and Sir John Rothenstein, Sir William 
Haley, Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Sir George Barnes, Dame 
Ninette de Valois and Sir Laurence Olivier. They all, in their 
way, are salesmen, selling on a popular scale goods that have 
come to be regarded as rare and exclusive. They have a long 
way to go. They may even be doing harm as well as good. But, 
for good or ill, they too are governing Britain. 

There is another, different group of governors-from-the- 
outside: the Rogue public servants. They are not merely out- 
siders but conscientious non-conformists to boot. They tend to 
be creatures of television or the Press, because their influence 
depends on their being able to mass-communicate themselves. 
Socrates spoke of himself as a gadfly, buzzing round the grey- 
beards of Athens, stinging them here and there where their 
beards had grown thin. So one might describe Malcolm 
Muggeridge, Robert Boothby, Osbert Lancaster, Bill 
Connor (Cassandra of the Daily Mirror) and Sydney Silverman. 
They would not, probably care to be lumped together in this 
way nor would they care to be told that they governed anybody. 
Mr Muggeridge has been at some pains to explain that he is an 
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anarchist. Yet, for a nation that is just waking up from 150 
years of uneasy sleep, their non-conformism is infectious. They 
are the corrective to the worthy desire of the official governors 
to spoon-feed the patient. Whether they like it or not, they have 
become obliquely involved in Government. It so happens that 
Sir Robert Boothby and Mr Silverman are also politicians, but 
their political careers are noticeably unsuccessful. As de- 
bunkers and as non-respecters of the party line, they have had 
more influence than a score of junior Ministers. 

This is a sober and highly organized society. The trouble 
with sober and highly organized units, whether they are 
societies or families, is that too many things become impossible 
for them. They are inhibited — by the danger of establishing a 
precedent, by fear of the exception that might prove the rule, 
by a secret belief in the validity of the Categorical Imperative. 
This is no longer a country that knows what to do with the 
prodigal son — and it finds it very hard to approve of inspired 
irresponsibility. In this sense, the English have become more 
thoroughly egalitarian than any other nation in the world. 
The final answer of bureaucracy or the central government to 
any awkward proposal is: ‘I agree that in your case it would 
do no harm (to build a chicken run, park your car, convert your 
money into dollars, jump the queue) but what would happen 
if everybody did it?’ 

If officialdom were left to itself, it would, with the best will in 
the world, use this argument until everything had ground to a 
standstill. This is why we need gadflies, and this is why their 
influence is out of all proportion to their status. We need 
people who are immune to the Categorical Imperative, who, 
by shifting the perspective, can make events which seemed 
inevitable from the official point of view suddenly appear to be 
evitable. The impossible is shown to be possible, the necessary 
evil is exposed as unnecessary, the logical answer is made to 
look silly. Given the prevailing conditions, physical and intel- 
lectual of work inside the official organs of government, this 
must now be done mainly from the outside. 

One other prominent gadfly must be mentioned. By good 
luck or by genius, Prince Philip has discovered the only way 
in which royalty can still govern Britain — by making calculated 
mistakes. Some years ago he was invited by Whitehall to submit 
designs for his personal cypher. He did so, in great detail and 
with some determination, and thus shocked the civil servants 
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concerned by his inconsiderate interference in things which did 
not concern him. He has rarely made the same mistake again. 
If he wants something done or something said, he does not 
involve himself with officialdom where he may not be welcome. 
He makes a public gaff. He leaks the news of the royal visit to 
Canada to a Canadian regiment in Germany. Or he offers a 
prize to schoolboys for the virtues that he admires. He forgets 
to wear a hat on some pompous occasion or he loses his temper 
with reporters in the Solent. In the process, he leaves behind 
him the impression that there are some things that officialdom 
can not get away with. 

In this catalogue of unofficial governors, the hierarchy of the 
Church of England is strangely absent. When a bishop or more 
particularly, an archbishop, delivers himself of some judgement 
about things temporal, he almost invariably gets a bad Press 
and no public response. The present Archbishop of Canterbury 
must be the most frustrated would-be governor in the country. 
Nobody wants to know what the Archbishop feels about South 
Africa. They flock to hear Father Huddleston, but they tell 
Dr Fisher that it is none of his business. Nobody wants to know 
what the Archbishop feels about marriage and divorce; they 
would rather read the results of the Daily Mirror poll. It is not 
really the Archbishop’s fault. Dean Inge himself could scarcely 
do better in this decade. For some reason, the Established Church 
is a bad place to govern from in the 1950s. It is a discredited 
symbol, a buffoon, an actor who has lost the sympathy of his 
audience so that they laugh at him when he merely asks the 
stage butler for a cup of tea. Of all the branches of officialdom, 
the Church of England is in the deepest decline. It remains 
respectable but not respected. 

How, then, do I answer my Israeli? In Britain, the chief 
governors are still the politicians, the civil servants, the trade 
union officials. In them reside the formal power. But if, like 
many Englishmen, you no longer care for that sort of power, 
there are other ways. You have a good chance of doing quite 
a lot of governing if you are a public-spirited don, a publicity- 
minded gadfly, or a successful artist. 
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Postscript 


Noblesse Oblige 


Marjorie Bremner 


is not true of all countries. One could never say it about 

America — for better or worse. America goes — which is 
not at all the same thing. The most intrepid imagination would 
shrink at the prospect of running America from some central 
place and plan. To manage a country the size of a continent, 
organized in a Federal system, peopled from a score or more of 
European nations, founded abd initio in the seventeenth century 
with no feudal past either to help or hinder would be impossible. 
An attempt to govern America ‘tightly’ would have been 
doomed from the start. Fortunately, no one has ever seriously 
tried — since the British failed and withdrew. 

But Britain is different. For various historical and geo- 
graphical reasons, this country has been what I would call 
‘strongly governed’, as opposed to the loose American style. 
The political leaders of Britain have the power, when in office, 
to do anything they would like; the legal power, that is. The 
contrast with the American system was illustrated clearly, if 
not in a particularly edifying way, by the performance of the 
Governor of Arkansas early in September on the matter of 
school segregation. 

Not that leadership is a matter of government only. This 
issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is devoted to tracking 
down the elusive group or groups which govern Britain — ‘the 
Establishment’; and they include a lot of people in addition 
to those formally in charge. I propose, however, to leave that 
to others; and to go on the theory that an Establishment — or, 
preferably, an oligarchy — exists and that it is supposed to run the 
country. 

I am not concerned here to argue whether it is a good or bad 
thing for a country to be run. But I am convinced that if a 
country is organized to be run, in the habit of being run, and 
expecting to be run, it is a serious matter when those charged 


B: long tradition, England is a country that is run. This 
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with running it abdicate in practice, even though they continue 
to occupy the places to which they have been elected or 
appointed. 

Yet to-day this is what seems to be happening. Nor am I 
alone in my belief. I hear it from overseas visitors - American 
Commonwealth, Continental — who know Britain well; and — 
more important — I hear it from the British themselves. They 
seem to agree in feeling that the country is fatalistically drifting; 
drifting into possible economic disaster; drifting into the kind 
of society no one seems to like particularly; drifting while the 
leaders, when they do anything at all, shadow-box. There 
seems to be a widespread, if vague, feeling that Britain is not 
doing well, that the bottom is gradually dropping out of 
things and that nothing is being done about it. 

Examples are almost too easy to find. 

An economic one: responsible officials have known for some 
time that it was possible for the sterling area to begin to break 
up in 1958. Not necessarily that it would, but that it could. 
Ghana and Malaya have become self-governing this year. 
India and South Africa, independent already, are uneasy 
members. Some Australian economic voices counsel cutting 
free from sterling. All except India are big dollar-earners. 
Should they decide for any reason to cut free, Britain’s position 
as an international banker, as an ‘invisible exporter’, and as a 
big ‘visible’ trader would be precarious, to put it at its mildest. 
But as an eminent member of the Government put it to some 
appalled economists months ago: ‘Yes, it’s true, that may very 
well happen. Yes, the sterling area probably will break up. 
But there’s nothing we can do about it.’ Nor, presumably, 
after it. 

A social example: it is true, in spite of all sorts of official and 
unofficial ‘explanations’, that larger numbers of young and 
expensively-trained Britons are emigrating - and many more 
would like to emigrate — than is desirable for the future of 
Britain. If emigration has not reached the flood, it has passed 
the trickle. I have talked in recent months to people from all 
classes who told me that since they felt their children would 
have better chances elsewhere, they had made arrangements for 
them to emigrate — generally to Canada; sometimes to the 
United States; sometimes to other parts of the Commonwealth. 
When I said this to a Liberal Englishwoman to test her reaction, 
she said, scornfully, ‘Rats leaving the sinking ship’. I am sure, 
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because I know them, that many of these people were not rats. 
But what struck me was that she said the ship was sinking. 

I can hear some Socialists saying that much of all this is 
true; the country is drifting; there is no leadership; we may 
well be going into disaster; but there is an obvious solution. 
‘Put us in,’ they say. ‘We’ll take care of it. When we have real 
Socialism in Britain things will be all right.’ 

I am, so far as British politics are concerned, luckily neutral. 
But is there any basis for the Labour conviction that if they 
were in, things would be better? Based on what they have 
offered in the way of analysis and solution, is there any reason 
to suppose that they would produce a more efficient, higher 
living standard, nobler-souled, more widely cultured, and 
happier British society ? 

Suppose Labour came in. Suppose they nationalized a large 
number of the major industries or took them over in Mr 
Gaitskell’s new way. Suppose they brought in confiscatory 
inheritance taxes over a certain small amount. Suppose they 
controlled investment, cut out nearly all private building, 
raised surtax, made the public schools into state schools with 
competitive entry, abolished the eleven plus and established 
comprehensive schools — what then? I am not concerned with 
whether these are good or bad ideas. What I would like to 
know is how all or any of this could ever meet the real needs and 
problems of Britain. All these things might certainly produce 
what their advocates call a ‘socially just, classless Britain’. It 
might even be a good thing. I don’t know. Whether the 
majority of the British want it is another question; perhaps 
even one we should not consider. But if this ‘socially just’, high- 
minded, TV-equipped State is produced, will that make Britain 
competitive? Will it raise the standards of living of the masses 
or lower them? Suppose people in other countries than Britain 
blindly refuse to buy goods which are too highly priced, even 
though they are produced by British workers living in such a 
Paradise that they sing at their work. Suppose the sterling area 
creaks and groans into disintegration. What then? Labour 
has said absolutely nothing to show it is aware of, or prepared 
to meet, these risks. Nor have the Tories. That is the source of 
my — and others’ — unease. 

Of course, I am only an American resident here. I may have 
missed a trick somewhere. A lot of proposed economic changes, 


plus others I may have forgotten, might so raise the morale of 
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British managements and trade unionists that Britain would 
become wonderfully and abruptly productive. Then Britain 
could meet her new post-war debts, repay sterling balances to 
her associates, shore up the pound and sterling area, bear 
defence burdens better, bear the important investment pro- 
grammes of the State and private enterprise, pay higher real 
wages, and get all this and Heaven, too, by halting inflation. 
Unofficial strikes, strikes about who should knock which nail 
on the head, strikes about differentials, etc., might cease. 
Employers who deal unintelligently with labour, who still 
indulge in nepotism, who form price fixing rings to protect 
themselves from the dangers of competition (and the consumer 
from the dangers of lower prices) might suffer a change of heart. 
I can only say that this picture of a prosperous, well-led, happy, 
healthy, socially solid and productive Britain does not convince 
me. Nothing I have seen or heard for these ten years past in 
Britain even faintly seems to persuade me that, as a picture, it 
is even remotely realizable. Not yet. Not on what has happened 
in the nationalized industries. Nor on what has happened in 
private enterprise (with a few honourable exceptions) either. 


* * * 


The first question that strikes an outside observer is — ‘Why ?” 
Why is there so widespread, all-pervasive a sense of drift, doom, 
and disaster running — typically mildly and tepidly, not 
dramatically or hysterically — through so large a part of the 
population? Why the equally widespread fatalistic acceptance 
that nothing whatever is going to be done about it — because 
nobody will, or even can, do anything about it? 

Many explanations are possible. 

One is that the leaders of the nation (its élite) and presumably 
also their followers, are not intelligent enough to see, to realize, 
and stop what is happening. But, on the contrary, I think there 
is evidence that many of the people in top positions, in both 
parties and outside them, do realize it. The widespread sense 
of frustration must surely come, not from lack of ability to 
analyse what is wrong, but from a feeling of helplessness in the 
face of it, causing hopelessness. 

Some Britons with whom I have discussed this have said, 
with typically tolerant smiles, that, like all Americans, I take 
these things too seriously. ‘Britain has always muddled through; 
she’ll do it again.’ (I must say I haven’t met many who simply 
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say that.) They put me in mind of a man I know in America, 
a distant relative whom I'll call Tom. Tom often has to drive 
back home after work quite late — between midnight and 2 a.m. 
He told me he never paid any attention to the traffic lights — 
always drove through a red light. He knew there was no traffic 
around in the streets at that hour. When I expressed surprise, 
not to say shock, he said cheerfully he’d been doing it for years 
and was still alive. So he is. How much longer the family 
expects him to be is another matter. Moreover, if the insurance 
company knew his habits they would turn him down; and Tom 
needs that car to make his living. 


* * * 


One can easily diagnose failure of nerve in a society — the 
feeling that comes over all, leaders and followers, that ‘events 
are in the saddle, riding mankind’, and that mankind is 
helpless. It is hard, well-nigh impossible, to assign causes, and 
say why the feeling exists. I think, however, that in Britain, 
one factor in this failure of nerve may be isolated. That factor, 
in my judgement, is virtually every Briton’s bondage to the 
past. 

No one would deny, an American least of all, the value that 
continuity, tradition, stability, the established ways of doing 
things, give to any country or society. But a country can die 
— or decline — of an excess of virtues, as well as of vices, if the 
virtues are misplaced, misapplied, irrelevant. Britons of all 
classes (though in this article I must confine myself to members 
of the ‘governing groups’) seem to me so case-hardened in past 
attitudes and ways of thinking that they can scarcely envisage 
change; real, radical change. An American can scarcely 
envisage life and society as anything else than change. 

When it comes to social questions — reorganization of mana- 
gerial and trade unionists’ attitudes and practices, or inter- 
national trade patterns, or radical legal or political or adminis- 
trative refashioning — highly intelligent Englishmen find it 
difficult to get outside their well-nigh inherited ways of thought 
and approach such problems with a will and desire to come up 
with new and neat solutions. In such things as nuclear physics 
and other theoretical branches of science they are at least as 
original as Americans, and often more so. But when it comes to 
practices, applications, or any consequent need to change the 
organization of their society, the farthest they seem able to go 
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is to think of variations on a familiar theme. They are very 
good at fugal exercises, ‘point counter-point’, but not on 
original compositions. Once upon a time they were innovators; 
they wrote the themes, even for the American Constitution, the 
Industrial Revolution and a lot of Socialism. But no longer. 
To-day their definition of change is the same thing, done 
differently. 

Perhaps this is due to causes bigger than things British. A 
French girl, a highly intellectual type who’d done very well at 
examinations, told me, in all seriousness, that she’d considered 
the problem objectively and come to the conclusion that if she 
were to be born again she would choose to be French. Her reason 
was that the French — even the mass of them — were an intel- 
lectual people who valued intellectual life, and thought highly 
of those who led it. Since her tastes were intellectual, it was 
obvious she would choose France for her place of rebirth. No 
amount of argument on my part could persuade her that the 
main reason for her choice, for her already holding the intel- 
lectual values she had, was the conditioning in France to which 
she’d been subjected. This inability to get outside of one’s self 
to-day seems to be a factor common to Spain, France, and 
Britain — the old Imperial Powers of Western Europe. But for 
British leaders, political and otherwise, it is surely a warning. 
Where is Spain? Where is France going? And Britain? 

Again, I can hear the Labour Party answer: “That is perfectly 
true of the Conservative half of the nation, but not of us. We 
do want change; radical change; lots of it.’ 

Do they? They show no signs of wanting a change to a 
modern, different political system; to a social and economic 
system, up to date and looking forward; to one of wider free- 
doms and higher standards of life. So far as I can tell, they have 
in mind the same kind of governing oligarchy, in an old, 
economically groaning society, run on the lines of nineteenth- 
century Socialism or of plans laid during and after the First 
World War. The only changes I can see will be in the persons 
who compose this new oligarchy. I suppose they would abolish 
the House of Lords — eventually. This at least is regularly pro- 
posed and discussed. But they have not for over a generation 
even discussed the réle of the Monarchy. 

I hasten to add, I have no feelings about Monarchy at all. 
But I think a self-styled radical party ought to consider the 
Monarchy, if only to reach the conclusion that Monarchy, like 
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the unwritten British constitution, is already perfect. The only 
recent attempt to think about Monarchy at all, whatever one 
felt about the manner of its doing, came from a Tory, not from 
a Liberal or a Socialist. And the most up-to-date Socialist idea 
about the control of industry (to buy shares in it) could 
scarcely be called either radical or a change. Trade union and 
other pension funds have been doing that for years. 

What, then, of the leaders of the trade unions? Are the 
changes, widely agreed as radically necessary to a decent 
British future, calculated to come more easily from them than 
from their political party leaders and ‘intellectual’ front 
bench? When Mr Walter Reuther, the American trade union- 
ist, spoke at Blackpool some weeks ago, The Economist com- 
mented — 

Mr Reuther was able to show how well his union had done for 

its members — in terms of wages, pensions, and a guaranteed 

wage — by accepting the advance of technology with open 

arms, and working within the framework of capitalism for a 

bigger share for the workers (and for consumers, too, through 

lower prices). The atmosphere of the Opera House last 

Tuesday was thick with mental arithmetic as the delegates 

converted his dollars into pounds. 


No. The leaders of British trade unions concentrate on old, old 
themes, too: the wickedness of capitalists; the immorality of 
private profit; the need for nineteenth century differentials (not 
new ones, which might make market sense to-day) ; a skittish, 
frightened, ca’ canny attitude not only to automation, but also 
(and worse) to shift-working of even the new machines re- 
placing the old, which they themselves demand; and so on. 
None of this sounds to me new or radical. Only the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century political, social and industrial 
mixture as before. Has anyone (apart from one Oxford don) 
suggested it might be time to re-examine the functions, powers, 
rights and duties of trade unions? No one in the Labour move- 
ment has suggested it. Or in the Labour Party. Or, if I may say 
so, anyone significant in the Tory Party. The Oxford don is a 
Liberal. 

Ten years ago I had occasion to interview a lot of Labour 
M.P.s. In that immediate post-war Britain, bleak and rationed, 
I was struck by their comments and their view of the future. 
Their views of all things American, even when on the whole 
favourable, often included a dislike for American ‘lack of 
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decorum’; and an absolute conviction that America ‘ought’ to 
have a Labour Party like that in Britain. (In view of the 
standards of living and chances for advancement of American 
and British labour, even under a British Labour Government, 
it was never clear to me why.) It seemed to me that they mis- 
trusted all aspects of American life which differed from those 
with which they were familiar in British life; and that even 
certain American attitudes which could reasonably be des- 
cribed as democratic or ‘more egalitarian’ — e.g. the social 
equality back-slapping, the cab-driver’s or other worker’s sense 
of equality with his boss — were distrusted as ‘lack of decorum’ 
or ‘loudness’ by Socialist M.P.s almost as much as by Tories. 
I suppose the worst thing about these aspects were that they 
were genuinely different, and shockingly democratic. 


* * * 


With the widespread awareness of drift in British national 
affairs goes a curious kind of self-satisfaction — at least, it does 
on the surface. The British have often been criticized by 
foreigners for being self-satisfied. In the past, they certainly 
had reasons to be self-satisfied, whether or not it is a good 
state to be in. But there is a strident, shrill note in much public 
boasting in Britain now. It was never necessary before. It 
frightens many more foreigners than me, and many more than 
Americans, when they hear the British being assured by their 
leaders, from the Prime Minister down, what a remarkable, 
unusual, unique people they are; in how many things they still 
lead the world; when I see the way the British radio and Press 
play up ‘minor league’ victories in the world arena; and so on. 
I concede in advance that the Americans do a lot of this. I 
don’t particularly like to hear it from them, either. But 
Americans have now got a lot to be self-assured — and quiet - 
about. And Americans are not proclaiming to themselves, and 
to anyone who will listen, how wonderful and unique they are, 
and at the same time sliding down a slippery slope, knowing 
that they are sliding down it, and (apparently) agreeing to do 
nothing to halt their slide — still less reverse it. 

* - * 

If Britain is in a perilous position and many people, what- 
ever their political beliefs, know it; and if, in spite of this, 
neither side really wants change, how can such a dilemma be 
explained ? 
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Most psychologists agree that people who don’t want change, 
who get frozen into rigid, inflexible attitudes, are generally 
motivated by fear. They are terrified to face anything un- 
familiar. So they behave like a foolhardy climber with no head 
for heights who, motionless, clings to a rock, afraid to go either 
up or down. He can’t stay there for ever. But he can have a 
damn’ good try. Perhaps that is what the British (inside 
Britain) are doing: closing their eyes and blindly holding on 
to what they’ve got — when they can — because fundamentally 
they do not want to face the inexorably changed and swiftly 
changing world from Britain’s post-war position. Of course, 
they have to face it — in pieces and in places. And intellectually 
many Britons have done more than that. They can say easily, 
‘Oh, yes, we know Britain isn’t a first-class power any more. 
Not rich, either. We’ll have to live by brains and hard work. 
Have to do a lot of things differently.’ But it’s a long way from 
saying this to altering attitudes and behaving as if it were the 
cold, sober truth. 

Is such fear, this helplessness and hopelessness, necessary ? 

I cannot see why. Despite what Marxists believe, Britain’s 
fate has not been predetermined on some invisible and un- 
alterable chart. If the kind of society now emerging in these 
islands is not what Britons really want, they are not bound to 
have it. The future of Britain — within limits as wide as those of 
defeated and bankrupt Germans - is hers to shape. I do not 
wish to add myself to the group of ‘British Boosters’ mentioned 
above. But examination of the facts suggests that Britain has 
enormous assets : a reasonably well-equipped industrial machine, 
into which thousands of millions of pounds have been poured 
since the war; a competent, skilled population; an able, well- 
educated oligarchy; considerable political skill and experience; 
and a tradition of self-discipline and civility in living together. 
This surely adds up to more than drift and decay. 

Britain has another, unprized, uncapitalized asset: large 
stocks of goodwill in the world, particularly in America and 
Western Europe. Britain’s friends are puzzled and alarmed by 
her long and seemingly aimless post-war behaviour. They have 
no wish to see a Britain, like Spain, poor, proud, and powerless. 
They would much prefer a rich and confident one; and would 
feel safer, too. The rest of the world does not owe Britain a living. 
But it does owe her a great deal — for the spirit and the conduct 
between 1939 and 1945. Not everyone has forgotten that. All 
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Western Europe wanted British leadership in 1945. Socialists 
first, then Tories, missed their cue. Tories seem now to have 
belatedly heard it. Mr Bevan, though not every Socialist, is 
still deaf to it. But both Europe and America would welcome 
British leadership in Europe to-day. 

We are told — and I believe — that character, both individual 
and national, changes very slowly. Sixteen years is not very 
long in a nation’s history — not long enough to have made the 
British of to-day very different from those of Dunkirk, the 
battles of Britain, rationing, and home-sharing. They have 
never failed to respond to good leadership, since their Saxon 
beginnings. But no nation functions without leadership; least 
of all one accustomed to getting it. 

The British are infinitely pleasant to live among: fair- 
minded, level-headed, sensible, tolerant, and kind. It would be 
presumptuous of me, as an outsider, to tell them their virtues. 
I do not think it is presumptuous for me as an American 
citizen and one of the shrinking world, to say that they deserve 
better of their leaders than they have had since war ended, or 
are now getting, or bid fair to get. 
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Book Reviews 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. By Diana Spearman. (Rockliff Press. 
238 pp. 3os.) 

VISCOUNT SAMUEL. By John Bowle. (Gollancz. 367 pp. 30s.) 
THE UNSERVILE STATE: ESSAYS IN LIBERTY AND WELFARE. 
Edited by George Watson. (Allen and Unwin. 324 pp. 215.) 


Mrs Spearman has made a gallant attempt at one of the most 
difficult tasks a writer on politics can face, that of justifying criti- 
cisms of an existing order of things by reference to its often mis- 
understood or misrepresented origins. As often, the two halves do not 
cohere and are of unequal value. The curious thing is that Mrs 
Spearman, an amateur historian, shows up best in the historical 
chapters where she presents, if in a necessarily popularized form a 
good many of the results of the academic inquiries of the last few 
decades into British eighteenth and nineteenth century history and 
presents them on the whole fairly and well; on the other hand, 
although something of a professional politician she seems less ade- 
quately equipped to tackle the realities of the present, and it is 
disappointing to find that at the end she has nothing practical to 
offer other than a reformed and strengthened House of Lords. 

I find this the more disappointing in that I think the diagnosis the 
book offers is on the whole the correct one — namely, that the 
development of democracy in England has laid individual liberty 
(and one might add our collective inheritance of skill and resources) 
dangerously at the mercy of temporary political majorities as well as 
of the minor authoritarianisms of a powerful bureaucracy. It is also 
true that this danger is obscured by the wilful confusion induced 
into the notion of liberty by the egalitarians, whose ideas dominate 
not only the Labour Party, but even important sections of an 
allegedly anti-Socialist Press. I think Mrs Spearman is also right in 
arguing that the keystone of modern democratic theory, the 
doctrine of one-man, ‘one-vote’, is at its most dangerous in the sphere 
of foreign policy, in particular in a society where social deference has 
ceased to operate in the way nineteenth-century Liberals expected 
it to. Finally, Mrs Spearman is right in calling attention to the 
disaffection regarding the present political arrangements of this 
country on the part of the professional middle class, and in tracing 
this not merely to a system of taxation designed to penalize enter- 
prise and thrift, but also to a feeling that the Government will 
always give way to the great combinations of labour or of business, 
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and that the sacrifices will therefore always be made (as during an 
inflation) by those classes of society least able to combine for their 
own defence. We thus have the paradox that individual rights may 
be better protected by a Government with a large measure of 
oligarchy, but which yet limits its sphere of activity, than by a 
Government which while formally democratic so extends its 
range as to bring almost every function of society within its ambit. 
British constitutional liberties spring from feudalism — private 
property was the keystone of resistance to arbitrary strength. The 
neo-feudalism of the trade unions and their opposite numbers is a 
poor substitute. 

If one feels, however, that this is only the beginning, and not the 
end of the argument, and that Mrs Spearman falls short of presenting 
the situation as a whole, this is perhaps mainly for two reasons. In the 
first place, the discussion is necessarily a little insular in its terms of 
reference. Mrs Spearman is surely wrong in believing that the 
existence of written constitutions in the United States has meant 
that the individual is better safeguarded there. In the second place, 
an argument of this kind cannot be merely an historical one. It must 
rest on a much clearer conception of the political good. And Mrs 
Spearman is no philosopher. On the other hand, despite an occa- 
sional slip, this may well be a more useful book for the kind of 
audience it is intended for than many a more pretentious volume. 
It is a pity that the price should put it into a class of book to which 
it does not really belong; as a Penguin it would have found more 
readers and done something to balance that series’ normal bias 
towards the Left. 

It is the great political tragedy of our times that the place of the 
Liberal Party as one of the two great parties in the State has been 
taken by the Labour Party -the Labour Party being manifestly 
unfitted for its réle by reason both of composition and of its ideology. 
The opportunity of writing the authorized biography of Lord 
Samuel has not unnaturally been taken by Mr Bowle as the occasion 
for some inquiry as to how this has come about. His own inclination 
is to emphasize two alleged reasons for the Liberal decline: the 
familiar one, that the Party’s work in laying the foundations of the 
Welfare State was completed and that its work in this respect was 
carried on by others; and the other, that the international scene as 
it has existed ever since the First World War was inherently un- 
favourable to the survival of Liberal values. Lord Samuel’s curious 
association with the Neville Chamberlain policy of ‘appeasement’ 
might be taken as an illustration of the dilemma faced by Liberals 
in a lawless world. More important than either one might perhaps 
suggest was the change in the nature of political recruitment — 
that Balliol of Balogh will hardly produce the scholar-statesmen of 
the Balliol of Jowett. 
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But whatever may be the contribution of great tides of social and 
political change, the decline of the Liberal Party was itself the 
product of a series of historical events and one may legitimately 
demand of the biographer of a leading figure in it what original 
contribution he has made to the story. In the present case the 
answer must be very little. The story of Samuel’s political career as 
he saw it was admirably recounted in his own memoirs and the 
documents from his own and from Asquith’s papers used by Mr 
Bowle add little to it. Nor does Mr Bowle fulfil his duty to the 
historical community by giving any account of the nature or extent 
of the documentary sources made available to him. The most 
interesting document in the book has nothing to do with the theme 
of Liberalism directly but is in fact a memorandum on Palestine 
written by Samuel for the Asquith cabinet - a memorandum which 
must take its place among the foundation documents of the State 
of Israel. Indeed it is to the Palestinian aspect of Lord Samuel’s 
many-sided career that Mr Bowle brings the most obvious if 
untutored enthusiasm. It is indeed interesting to note how we are 
now groping once more for the federal solution to the problems of 
the Middle East that Samuel saw to be the most hopeful one in a 
period when Britain had perhaps the power to impose it, as she 
now, alas, has not. 

Whether the Liberal Party in its diminished form has still a useful 
role to play is something for which we are more likely to turn to 
Mr Watson’s collection of Liberal essays than to the biography 
even of so eminent a figure of the past. How far do they meet the 
objection that Liberalism has nothing to offer that one or other of 
the major parties cannot offer equally well? How far do they make 
it plain that Liberals do not necessarily stand somewhere in the 
middle of the political spectrum but represent quite a separate 
approach to our problems? On the whole the answer must be 
regarded as highly encouraging. In the first place, there is the 
general level of seriousness and competence of the essays themselves. 
Real minds are at work on real problems, and the distance in parti- 
cular from the old-fashioned and tedious scholastics which pervade 
discussions of Labour Party policy is very marked indeed — though 
perhaps Mr Peter Wiles goes a little far when he dismisses as 
irrelevant the whole problem of nationalization. In the second 
place, there is a refreshing absence of that sentimentality on foreign 
and colonial questions that has been the bane of the Liberal Party 
in recent years; the only criticism that can be made under this 
head is that the dependence of Britain on her réle in the inter- 
national economy is assumed rather than demonstrated in the 
relevant chapters. Thirdly, there is a genuine attempt to see what 
is meant by a Liberal society and to test political, economic and 
social arrangements by whether or not they conduce to its main- 
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tenance or development. And no respect is shown to ‘sacred cows’, 
whether they be in the field of the organization and financing of 
social services, of trade union claims or of the farmers’ claims for 
protection irrespective of their service to the national welfare as a 
whole. If the book has a weakness it is, perhaps, the failure of some 
of its authors to convey a sufficient sense of urgency, in the sense 
that in order to avoid mere controversy they do not adequately 
emphasize the real dangers in the short run from the triumph of 
opposing forces. Thus in an interesting survey of the prospects for 
educational advance based on greater freedom, Mr John Armitage 
ignores the direct threat to free schools and free Universities implicit 
in much of the Labour Party’s programme and attitudes. Again, 
Mr Wiles is too confident perhaps of his own intellectual position to 
appreciate how strongly entrenched is the kind of egalitarianism he 
condemns. Mr Philip Skelsey’s exhaustive survey of the problem 
of civil liberties would perhaps receive an even greater actuality if 
he could show how conclusively both the major parties have shown 
their total indifference to the problem. As with electoral and parlia- 
mentary reform, the subject of Mr Grimond’s essay, we have a case 
where the two parties and the bureaucracy have a common interest 

in the status quo. It is possible to be too reasonable. On the other 

hand, much is redeemed by Mr Graham Hutton, who underlines in 

devastating fashion the equal failure of Labour and Conservative 

Governments to do anything like enough to encourage economic 

progress and their easy toleration of an inflation unparalleled in the 

country’s history with all the injustices and moral deterioration that 

a combination of high taxation and super-inflation can hardly help 

but bring about. All in all, this is the most encouraging sign for a 

long time that there are still people willing and able to bring thought 

to bear on the problems of the res publica. It can hardly be a coinci- 

dence that this group of young and vigorous minds are all prepared 

to accept the flag of the Liberal Party — even if they have no collec 

tive claim to define its policy. 

MAX BELOFF. 


SOVEREIGNTY: AN INQUIRY INTO THE POLITICAL GOOD. By 
Bertrand de Jouvenel. Translated by J. F. Huntington. (Cambridge 
University Press. 304 pp. 275. 6d.) 

In an age of intense and violent politics which has confronted 
Western civilization with new messianic ideologies claiming un- 
limited domination there has been, nevertheless, remarkably little 
original thinking about the state and its sovereignty in the manner 
of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. M. de Jouvenel’s new book has, 
therefore, a certain significance from the mere fact that it has been 
written at all; it indicates a return to a generalized normative 
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approach to problems which only recently were regarded as either 
too particularized to be susceptible to abstract thought or too sub- 
ject to historical determination to be related to moral categories. 
The author tells us that his ‘essential concern is with the benefits 
which men confer on one another by social co-operation’; in his 
conclusion he declares that ‘political science is a moral science’ and 
that ‘while all our several interests are completely dependent upon 
social co-operation, social co-operation does not rest upon our 
inadequate understanding of our interests, but essentially upon our 
moral feelings’. In developing his argument he draws a fundamental 
distinction between the question of who in society is to take final 
decisions and the question of what is to be decided; in his view 
political theory cannot stop short at the first question — which is that 
of sovereignty in the strict sense — but must also concern itself with 
the second. He brings out the paradox that the theoretical absolu- 
tism of the state has not been reversed by, but has grown with, the 
development of democracy, and that this has paved the way for the 
totalitarian state, for ‘whoever is able to vary at will the rules of 
action need never infringe them’. M. de Jouvenel maintains that the 
idea of unrestricted legislative power is a modern idea; in the days 
of so-called absolute monarchy the king was always supposed to be 
bound by customary and religious law. Avoidance of the tyranny 
implicit in the doctrine of unlimited sovereignty — however the 
sovereign power may formally be constituted — can only be ensured 
by reference to the purposes of social co-operation which are the 
proper subject for discussion among all the members of the society. 
In this sense M. de Jouvenel’s theory may be described as a philoso- 
phy of democracy, but it is one in which policies can never be right 
simply because they are adopted by an authority constituted in such 
and such a way. The author’s reasoning is cogent enough, but the 
difficulty in the modern world is to find any sufficient common 
ground for discussion between the great rival ideologies which 
contend for the allegiance of men’s minds. In M. de Jouvenel’s own 
words, men ‘ belong to the same society by the understanding of the 
same moral language’, and ‘as this language breaks up, so does 
society’. But how far contemporary societies are actually breaking 
up for this reason, and what prospects there are for their reintegra- 
tion, are questions the author does not try to answer. He is content to 
point the way to the ‘political good’. 
G. F. H. 


THE POWER ELITE. C. Wright Mills. (New York. London: Ox- 
ford University Press. $6.) 

This is a very indignant book, that much is clear. It is less clear ex- 
actly what Mr Mills is indignant about, though his indictment of 
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modern American society, and especially of its leaders, covers con- 
siderable ground. 

Mr Mills’s purpose is to analyse the ‘power elite’ which now runs 
the United States. He has a low opinion of this group, though some 
of his remarks suggest that his real dislike is for any group, however 
selected, having more money, more power, more publicity — more 
anything — than other groups. For example, he says, ‘What Jacob 
Burckhardt said of “‘great men”, most Americans might well say of 
their elite: they are all that we are not.’ 

No one would deny that there are differences between the men 
who govern America and the ordinary American; nor that the 
children of the well-born, well-off, or talented find it easier to get 
money, position, and power than those of the less lucky or less able. 
This is true in any country at any time. But the gap between rulers 
and ruled is probably as small in America to-day as it has been any- 
where; and entrance to the top circles is easier — in spite of Mr Mills’s 
diatribes against Eastern private schools, Ivy Leagues colleges (Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton), etc. 

Mr Mills remarks that ‘within American society, major power 
now resides in the economic, the political, and the military do- 
mains’. Why this should surprise him is obscure; it is difficult to 
think where else it would be expected to reside. This power has be- 
come increasingly ‘institutionalized’ — that is, the men have behind 
them the power of the large corporations, ‘political directorates’, 
and military organizations over which they preside, or, to use his 
terminology, in which they occupy ‘the command posts’. Moreover, 
these people make the important decisions in American society. 
‘They [the people] knew that the bomb was dropped over Japan in 
the name of the United States of America, although they were at no 
time consulted about the matter.’ The thought of Mr Truman polling 
the American people, or even Congress, the Supreme Court, and a 
few other highly-placed individuals before arriving at his decision is 
intriguing. 

This American elite has a ‘highly immoral character’. It is without 
standards and irresponsible. Mr Mills scornfully rejects the image 
now presented of this group to the American people by the ‘image 
makers’ : 

The images they now offer us are not those of an elite in irre- 
sponsible command of unprecedented means of power and manipula- 
tion, but of a scatter of reasonable men overwhelmed by events and 
doing their best in a difficult situation. . . . The American elite is not 
composed of representative men whose conduct and character consti- 
tute models for American imitation and aspiration. There is no set of 
men with whom members of the mass public can rightfully and 
gladly identify. 

Mr Mills is, of course entitled to his opinion; but so are those who 
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The Oxford 


Dictionary of the 
Christian Church 


Edited by F. L,. CROSS 


The aim of this comprehensive one- 
volume work is to provide factual 
information on every aspect of 
Christianity, in its historical 
development. There are over 6,000 
entries or articles of varying length, with 
concise bibliographies to nearly all major 
entries. It have a wien relevance for 
students of Christianity historians, 
students of literature a the educated 
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Propaganda 
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do think that the men running in America are, in fact, ‘a scatter of 
reasonable men overwhelmed by events and doing their best... .’ 
Moreover, the description of Americans as looking eagerly for 
models whom they can imitate and idealize is attractive, but bears 
little relation to the character of Americans as generally known. Mr 
Mills assumes that most Americans share his low opinion of success- 
ful men in economic, political, and military life — but the only evi- 
dence we have is his say-so. He clearly does not admire these men; 
the same does not necessarily hold true for his countrymen. 

Mr Mills stresses that military men have more power and greater 
prestige in America to-day than in the past. This is true — and not 
surprising. As one of the two major world powers, facing a potenti- 
ally aggressive opponent, and the reluctant leaders of the non- 
Communist world, America needs a larger military establishment 
than formerly, and men to run it; and these men have a share in 
making important decisions. This is not reprehensible, though Mr 
Mills seems to find it so — he always refers to military leaders by an 
emotionally-toned term, ‘war lords’. (These ‘war lords’ did not 
emerge as high-handed and domineering men during the McCarthy- 
Army hearings.) And Mr Mills’s description of American society as a 
disciplined hierarchy will make others besides Americans rub their 
eyes. 

The arming of the citizen is now within a disciplined organization 
under firmly centralized control. . . . At the same time, virtually the 
entire population is involved in war, as soldiers or as civilians — which 
means they are disciplined into a hierarchy at whose head there sit 
the war lords of Washington. . . . 


If Mr Mills can believe this, he can believe anything. 

Indeed, he can believe some very odd things — too many to be 
listed here. Among them is his notion of the adolescents of the 
American elite, sitting at the dinner table and ‘being exposed to the 
table conversations of decision-makers, thus having bred into them 
the informal skills and pretensions of decision-maker; in short, they 
imbibe what is called judgment’. This is so wildly unlike the be- 
haviour of American adolescents at the dinner table in any level of 
American society that it might at first seem Mr Mills is joking. He 
is not. 

He also has surprising ideas about the way in which character is 
formed. ‘. . . Families and churches and schools adapt to modern 
life; government and corporations shape it; and as they do, they turn 
these lesser institutions [my italics] into means for their ends.’ This is a 
highly over-simplified view of that most complicated process, mould- 
ing the young. The most important influence, the family, is slow to 
change in any society. But Mr Mills does not think so — his view is 
that government, corporations, and armies merely reach back and 
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Heinemann Books on Britain 


British Political Parties 
R. T. McKENZIE 30s 


** From now on, McKenzie... . is the classical reference for 
the study of the British political system.’”"—The Times 


The British Way of Life 


K. B. SMELLIE 15s 


** Professor Smellie has produced a masterpiece of its kind. 
. .. Each chapter is packed with information enlivened by 
shrewd and entertaining comment.” —The Listener 


NEW TITLES 
Divorce in England 
O. R. McGREGOR 18s 


** Wholly admirable.” —The New Statesman 


‘** A black-bound volume of deep mourning for decency.””— 
The Catholic Herald 


Economic Planning 
by Programme and Control 
in Great Britain 
GILBERT WALKER 18s 


Professor Walker’s new book, to be published this month, 
considers the theory and practice of the planned economy, with 
particular reference to the programmes of the 1945 and 1950 
Labour governments. A studied avoidance of jargon makes 
a highly authoritative book accessible even to the layman. 
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change these homes — in America — to produce the kind of people 
they require for their purposes. 

The Power Elite reads like the book of someone who has just dis- 
covered that some people have more power and more money than 
others; that those with money and power often know each other; 
that people to-day do not have a strict moral code to which they all 
adhere; and that in a society like America — with glittering prizes 
open to most and a tendency to over-emphasize the material values — 
men will bend their energies, not always scrupulously, toward 
material success. 

This is all true, but not new. Crime and corruption in their own 
country have long been bitterly criticized by Americans. Many have 
spent time and energy in trying to change this condition — with some 
success. There is no evidence that America is more corrupt than it 
was a generation ago, and some that it is less. The idea that con- 
ditions in America to-day are so bad that the average man has 
fallen back on ‘thinking’ that ‘he merely wants to get his share of 
what is around with as little trouble as he can and with as much fun 
as possible’ bears little relation to the American scene noticed by less 
prejudiced observers — as, indeed, does most of this highly emotional 


book. MARJORIE BREMNER. 


THE TRAGIC PHILOSOPHER, by F. A. Lea, was published by 
Messrs. Methuen, not as stated in our reviews last month, by 
Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
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“* A refreshingly clear-headed writer, well read, . . . well informed 
. . . persuasive and packed with information . . . should command 
the interest of every open-minded reader... a succinct historical 
analysis.” —C. V. WepGwoop in Time & Tide. 


‘‘Alsorbing . . . admirable detachment and clarity.” PEREGRINE 
WorstTHorRNe in the Daily Telegraph. 


** Far-ranging . . . thought-provoking . . . scholarly and readable.” — 
Joun ConneEL in the Evening News. 


** Her hero is Commander Marten; mine is the Bellman.” 
—A. J. P. Taytor in the New Statesman. 


** Scholarly—balanced—detached.”"—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Cloth Demy 8v0. 305 net. 


Coming in November : 


POOR MONKEY 
The child in literature 


by PETER COVENEY 


Ranging from Rousseau’s Emile to D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf and 
Joyce, the author observes the growing importance of the child as a 
writer’s means of social criticism. He observes the changing concept of 
the child from Coleridge and Blake through Dickens to Twain, Barrie and 
post Freudian writers, and turns up, in passing, some revealing lights 
upon society’s attitude to the Innocent, The Romantic Child, The 
Victorian Child and the child who is not so angelic. He has much to 
say on the intrusion of the writer’s unresolved childhood in the writer’s 
work—sometimes to its aesthetic peril. Cloth Demy 8vo. 30s net. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — In my note on The Chalk Garden THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(September) I said that two moments in Dame Edith Evan’s per- 
formance of the last act had changed since last year — a silent, 
deliberate exit and a passage in the very last scene during which (as 
I wrote) Dame Edith now sat instead of standing. I gave these as 
examples of what struck me as a general roughening of the pro- 
duction. Dame Edith, however, tells me that her ‘business’ is un- 
changed ; she still makes the exit I described, but in the second, not 
the third act; and she has always sat through the last scene. Of 
course, I accept Dame Edith’s account of what she does on the 
stage and I am sorry to have misrepresented it. 

The moral, I think, is not that I have been inattentive; the 
theatre to me is the most urgent form of art and I find it difficult to 
let my mind wander even when it would be pleasanter to do so. 
These two pieces of acting moved me deeply last year; I remember 
discussing them at length with my companion, an actress who was 
eager to analyse Dame Edith’s work. The fact remains that on my 
second visit this year I did not see the second-act exit which Dame 
Edith took as she had taken it before; and that even now I can see, 
in imagination, Dame Edith standing as in fact she never has stood 
— I can even see how she held her hands. I can conclude only that 
‘mine eyes are made the fools of the other senses’. At least I am not 
alone in this. Dame Edith tells me that she has at times given 
people the illusion of having seen her in some scene or movement 
which in fact she never performed. A well-known producer once urged 
her to repeat her ‘entrance through the curtains’ as Orinthia; but 
she had made no such entrance; she had always been discovered on 
stage. The producer, apparently, had trouble convincing himself 
that he had been mistaken. Perhaps an actress of great power like 
Dame Edith strikes, at certain points in her performance, so deep 
into the emotions of some spectators that they afterwards recall the 
emotion, but not the physical movements that helped to produce it; 
they may then unconsciously invent movements to fit the emotion; 
or, on seeing the movements repeated, they may for one reason or 
another no longer feel the same emotion, and may conclude that 
the movements themselves have changed. If this is true — and I do 
not claim fully to understand what happens — then it is a warning 
against relying blindly on all reports of past performances. As a 
reporter I should much prefer to have been prosaically accurate. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN ROSSELLI. 


22 ELM BANK GARDENS, 
LONDON, 8.W.13. 
SEPTEMBER 11TH, 1957. 
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The New Cambridge 
Modern History 


Since the first publication of the Cambridge Modern History 
(1902-12) the study of history has made great advances. 
The New Cambridge Modern History is not a revision of the 
earlier work but an entirely new undertaking in fourteen 
volumes on a new plan and completely rewritten. The first 
two are now ready. 


Volume I: The Renaissance 


The first volume opens with a general Introduction by Sir 
George Clark, who planned the whole work. This is followed 
by sixteen chapters on the period 1493-1520, written by 
twenty scholars under the editorship of Professor G. R. 
Potter. 568 pages. 


Volume VII: The Old Regime 
The period 1713-1763 is dealt with in the seventh volume, 
in which twenty scholars contribute twenty-four chapters 
under the editorship of Mrs. J. O. Lindsay. 648 pages. 


Each Volume, 37s. 6d. net 


Ready 18 October 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





No. 30 Crossword 
by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 


eo ee hee I24a54 
| ee ee oe ee 
PL LL Lh eed ft) 
| i i 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the —— as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 


aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the fourth of a Competition series of six. The sum of ten 


in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 
For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 
Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, October 21st. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


} 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc. a reference, often literary, to some z 
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CLUES ACROSS 
Chesterton’s man, whose child is a globe-trotter? (8) 
Articles are as numerous as Buchan’s rounds, of which this is one (4) 
I, a winner of Pulitzer Prize, took part in Ascent of F6 (9) 
I’m to live as a goddess’s female jester (5) 
Composer showing misguided drive (5) 


Girl who ‘loves to give pain’ enables beast of burden to come into a 
fortune (9) 


One of Kipling’s trio to unite round one (7) 


We'll be in the reverse of height, near the bottom, ‘an innocent piece 
of furniture ” (7) 


A memorial that is wasting away (7) 

Qualify for a Granville-Barker part? You'll see her in the beginning (7) 
Each of these was doubly bust in Holmes story (9) 

French composer with a soothing effect? (5) 

Famous French chef and Germano-Chinese father ? (5) 

Theatrical dame who sounds like a detective (9) 

Byron’s poem in which sea ebbs (4) 

A man of science among a philosopher’s chelas (8) 


CLUES DOWN 
Guard your coconuts at this Anouilh play (7, 8) 
Beak whose house had a great fall (5) 
Castle official, kind in one — but not to Amalia (7) 
There’s much in Shakespeare that gave a start to Shelley’s work (3) 
Creator of a type of whiskers, or, familiarly, the Platonist (3, 6) 
Pepys’s version of a king’s favourite (6, 5, 4) 


False notions and attempts to which Harold has not ‘bow’d..... a 
patient knee’ (10) 


Jester asking about truth is ostentatiously good when it’s no use (6) 
Hardy girl grips precious saint in her jaws (5, 5) 

Pan, now titled, ‘views the body’ (4, 5) 

How an ailing knight was loitering (6) 

Prophet associates us with beauty (7) 

Lisped contract? Its police try drunkards! (5) 

Dobson’s intended in Wodehouse (3) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 29 


NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. Composer. 9. Spenser, F.Q. Bk. 
5- 10. George M., St. JT. 12. 
Orlando Furioso. 13. Chesterton. 
14. F. Thompson, Hound of Heaven i. 
18. Ben Jonson. 22. Anagram. 24. 


ICLOFPL EPRI I DIGTEITFALY[LiOlR) 
RO | O BU Be S 
PALRITLE/G/ AIL eee) 
Neem oa bs 
on FslalciRiL PLAIN 
IM) a oH OF 
PRY] nlelyeetelatr 3 
DOOBooOD & &F 
JEBR2EB008 milan 
o 8 bo DD 


N.Y., ren (kidney). 25. Par. Lost 
ix. 791. 26. R.L.S. & Osbourne. 


a 
MIOINI TIAL TGIN/EMENIY|RIEIN] 
27. Cloister @ Hearth. i i 


108 a 3 
PIN]clo|Ricl< Mees |s|T]! [ple] 
AM MCMC MARA RE ARR) 
PolEIN] [S[O}F[BlujR|o|UIN|Oly} 


15. Memorandum, found torn up q 
17. In C.: Ry., abbr. 20. A. & ¥ 
Assad, Ar. Nights. 4 


DOWN 


2. D. Copperfield. 3. (he)ro-gets- 
the-saurus. 4. Pericles v.1. 6. ed. 
Carl Sandburg, 1927. 8. Anagram. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for * 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal ~ 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes ~ 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 


ON I iii iio icscanntrsiconsenmatnoamiiasumeae 4 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 3 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








